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MIKE FINK IN MISSOURI 
BY C. B. SPOTTS 


If one had lived in St. Louis or anywhere along the 
Ohio, Mississippi, or Missouri rivers one hundred years 
ago, the name Mike Fink would have been as familiar as 
that of Daniel Boone, however different the connotation. 
Boone has been preserved for us by the historian, but until 
recently when Mike Fink, King of Mississippi Keelboatmen 
was written and compiled by Walter Blair and Franklin 
J. Meine, few of the scores of magazine, newspaper, and 
almanac stories of this famous boatman were generally 
available. Yet Fink is as typical of certain phases of the 
frontier as Daniel Boone. If he was not so virtuous as 
Boone, neither was he so villainous as the outlaws that in- 
fested the great rivers of the Middle West. 

So many different stories have been told about this 
rollicking boatman that it is impossible today to separate 
completely and surely the fact from the fiction. A few 
details, however, seem fairly certain. Born on the Penn- 
sylvania border about 1770, Fink became, while still a youth, 
a skillful hunter, a successful Indian fighter, and the best 
rifle shot in his vicinity. This life becoming too tame for 
him, he joined a crew of keelboatmen, and in the years that 
followed came to be known as the most daring, courageous, 
reckless, and yet most skillful keelboatman and fighter on 
the rivers. Finally as the steamboats made the competi- 
tion of the keelboats difficult and as the fur trade opened in 
the trans-Mississippi country, Fink joined a company in 
an expedition up the Missouri river, where he met his death 
during the winter of 1822-1823. 

The life of a keelboatman was a hazardous one, one 
calling for the utmost in nerve and skill. To ride a boat down 
the river was full of dangers. Besides the ‘‘sawyers,’’ ‘‘wooden 
islands,”’ “‘whirlpools,” and “snags,” there were the Indians, 
and worst of all, the outlaws who lived along the river banks 
and who carried on their operations under the theory that 
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dead men tell no tales.'. Nerve and skill alone were not 
enough for the trip from New Orleans back to St. Louis or 
to Pittsburgh, for the boats had to be pushed back through 
the thousand or two thousand miles of swift current—each 
man pushing a ton or more of cargo plus his share of the 
boat. Sails, of course, helped when¥the wind was right. 
But at other times the boatmen put their shoulders to the 
poles and walked the boat against the current, or pulled it 
along by a rope often one thousand feet long. At other times 
it was necessary to pull on bushes along the bank—“‘bush 
whacking’’—or jump into the water to‘push the boat off a 
sand bar. 


Naturally such an arduous and a hazardous occupation 
drew to it a hard and lawless group of men. Washington 
Irving described them as “hectoring, extravagant, bragging.’ 
Richard Edwards wrote that they were ‘‘as desperate a set 
of vagabonds as ever bore the seal of humanity. Among the 
number was Mike Fink, who has been made the hero of a 
popular novel. This dare-devil had his home in St. Louis. . .’"* 
When at nightfall the boatmen arrived at a town along the 
river, they proceeded to take possession. If they were unable 
to get a fight started among the settlers, the boast of some 
bully was sure to ring out a challenge to his companions. 
These boasts were quite elaborate—the detailed, half-poetic 
figures of speech having been worked out, doubtless, as these 
“half-horse, half-alligator’’ men worked their way up and 
down the rivers. 


Typical of such speeches is the one recalled by T. B. 
Thorpe: 


I'm from the Lightning Forks of Roaring River. I'm ali man, save 
what is wild cat and extra lightning. I'm as hard to run against as a cypress 
snag—I never back water. Look at me—a small specimen—harmless as 
an angle worm—a remote circumstance—a mere yearling. Cock-a-doodle- 
doo! I did hold down a bufferlo bull, and tar off his scalp with my teeth 
but I can’t do it now—I'm too powerful weak, I am. 





1g8ee Robert M. Coates, The Outlaw Years, N. Y., 1980. 
*Astoria, Author's Revised Edition, N. Y., no date given, p. 193. 


‘Richard Edwards and M. Hopewell, Edwards’ Great West, St. Louis, 1860. 
p. 591. The novel alluded to was Emerson Bennett's Mike Fink. 
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By this time a crowd would begin to assemble. The boat- 
man would continue with the glorification of his physical 
eminence: 


I'm the man that, single-handed, towed the broadhorn over a sand- 
bar—the identical infant who girdled a hickory by smiling at the bark, 
and if anyone denies it, let him make his will and pay the expenses of a 
funeral. I’m the genuine article, tough as bull’s hide, keen asa rifle. I can 
out-swim, out-swar, out-jump, out-drink, and keep soberer than any man 
at Catfish Bend. I'm painfully ferocious—I’m spiling for someone to 
whip me—if there's a creeter in this diggin’ that wants to be disappointed 
in trying to do it, let him yell—whoop hurra!* 


In the fights that usually followed such challenges, biting 
and gouging were legitimate, so that both the victor and the 
vanquished often lost an ear, an eye, or a portion of nose. 

Mike Fink was in St. Louis at times during the last 
decade of his life. One of the best authenticated of the 
stories told of him occurs there—that of shooting a protrud- 
ing heel off a negro’s foot from a great distance ‘‘so that he 
could wear a genteel boot.” For this he seems to have 
been tried in the courts but was freed. John S. Robb, one 
of the best short story writers of the tall-tale type in the 
West before the Civil war and author of Streaks of Squatter 
Life and Far Western Scenes (Philadelphia, 1843), retold the 
story for the St. Louis Reveille. It appeared on January 25, 
1847. Earlier mention was made of the incident in the 
Missouri Republican in July, 1823. 

But the stories of his death were the most popular. 
Morgan Neville wrote the earliest important one for the 
Western Souvenir (Cincinnati, 1829), an annual or gift book, 
the first in the West. This version was reprinted widely. 
‘‘Mike Fink, the Last of the Boatmen,” appeared in Timothy 
Flint’s Western Monthly Review (Cincinnati, July, 1829). 
Although Flint himself may have known Fink in St. Louis 
or elsewhere along the Mississippi or Ohio, these details 
came from “a valued correspondent at St. Louis. He had 
them, he informs us, from an intelligent and respectable fur 





‘T. B. Thorpe, ‘‘Remembrances of the Mississippi,” Harper's Magazine, 
V. 12, p. 830 (Dec., 1855). 
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” 


wader...... This version was reprinted in the Missouri 
Intelligencer for September 4, 1829. 

Perhaps the most nearly authentic account of Fink’s 
death was that written by Joseph M. Field for the St. Louis 
Reveille, October 21, 1844. It is not surprising that the 
Reveille (1844-1850) had much to do with the Mike Fink 
stories, for it had as editors and staff a brilliant group of 
wits, who were ever alert for good stories of the frontier. 
Field had as associate editors on this paper his brother, 
Matthew C. Field, the poet, and Charles Keemle, veteran 
St. Louis newspaper man.> Sol Smith, theatre manager, 
actor, and writer, and John S. Robb, already mentioned, 
also wrote for the paper. The Reveille was, in the writer's 
opinion, the most important literary paper in Missouri 
before the Civil war and was one of the two or three leading 
repositories for the tall-tale type of short story in the United 
States. Field received his story directly from Keemle, 
“who held a command in the neighborhood, at this time, 
and to whom every circumstance connected with the affair 
is most familiar.’”® 

“In the year 1822,” Field relates, ‘‘steamboats having 
left the ‘keels’ and ‘broadhorns’ entirely ‘out of sight’ and 
Mike having in consequence fallen from his high estate— 
that of being ‘a little bit the almightiest man on the river 
any how’ after a term of idleness, frolic, and desperate row- 
dyism, along the different towns, he, at St. Louis, entered 
the service of the Mountain Fur Company, raised by our late 
fellow-citizen General W. H. Ashley, as a trapper and hunter.” 
During the winter Fink became unusually quarrelsome, morose, 
drunken, and lawless until he finally retired from the fort and 
went to live in a cave, taking with him his closest friend, 
Carpenter. Fink had reared Carpenter from youth and was 





*He was connected, usually as editor and owner, with the following paper® 
other than the Reveille: the Missouri Advocate, the St. Louis Enquirer, the St- 


Louis Beacon, the Commercial Bulletin and Missouri Literary Register, and the 
Missouri Saturday News. 


*This statement is partly corroborated in Edwards and Hopewell, Edwards’ 
Great West (pp. 171-172). As clerk and trader, Keemle had accompanied a 
group of fifty-three on a journey to the Rocky Mountains during the winter of 


1821-1822. The leaders and almost half of the men were killed. Keemle led 
the rest back to St. Louis in 1824. 
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much attached to him, but during the winter they disagreed 
and the boy gradually turned against Fink. 

Later Fink tried to reconcile their differences and pro- 
posed what was for him the usual test of friendship—that 
of shooting a can of whiskey from each other's heads at forty 
yards. Carpenter was given the first shot. The can neatly 
toppled over, as expected, but a dark scowl of anger crossed 
Fink’s face. The shot had grazed his scalp. After more than 
usual deliberateness Fink fired at the can on Carpenter's 
head, and Carpenter dropped dead, a bullet through his brain. 

Gossip at the fort became loud. Talbott, a gunsmith, 
was particularly outspoken about the shooting. Finally 
Fink could stand the gossip no longer and came to Talbott’s 
shop either for revenge or for reconciliation. Talbott saw 
him coming up the path with a gun slung loosely over his 
arm. 

“Fink,” cried he, snatching up a pair of pistols from his 
bench, “don’t approach me—if you do, you’re a dead man!” 

“Talbott,” said the boatman, in a sad voice, ‘‘you 
needn’t be afraid; you’ve done me wrong—I’m come to talk 
to you about Carpenter—my boy!” 

Fink ignored Talbott’s repeated threats. He continued 
to advance in a careless manner and as his foot crossed the door 
step Talbott fired. 

His last and only words were, “I didn’t mean to kill 
my boy.” 

The story leaves one puzzled. Did Carpenter mean 
to kill Fink? Or, more important, did Fink mean to kill 
Carpenter? And were his protestations to Talbott honest? 
Perhaps the irony of fate overtook Fink at a time when he 
least deserved it. 

Joseph Field wrote another story several years later 
called ‘‘Mike Fink, the Last of the Boatmen”’ (Reveille, 
June 14 and 21, 1847). In this Field gave way to the grow- 
ing ‘“‘mythic haze” and with the aid of his imagination filled 
in the details of Fink’s life. Blair and Meine pronounce 
it the best of the stories about this popular hero, but give 
the highest praise for authenticity to the earlier story just 
related. 
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Mike Fink deserves a place in Missouri history and 
literature because he typifies the boatman, because of his 
early fame and notoriety, and because the best of the stories 
about him were penned by early Missouri newspaper men. 
Nor should one fail to mention John G. Neihardt’s poetic 
version of Fink’s death in his volume, The Song of Three 
Friends (1919), a poem that was joint-winner of the prize 
offered by the Poetry Society in 1920. Thus Mr. Neihardt 
is following a tradition established by earlier men connected 
with the St. Louis press. 
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THE BOONSLICK ROAD IN ST. CHARLES COUNTY 


THE BOONSLICK ROAD IN ST. CHARLES 
COUNTY 


BY KATE L. GREGG 
PART II 


Interest in roads in general and in the Boonslick Road 
in particular began for St. Charles county soon after the 
close of the War of 1812, when treaties with various tribes 
had allayed fear of Indian attack, and the tremendous tide of 
immigrants had begun to roll steadily westward. Nor can 
one believe that the sudden interest in roads was an entirely 
altruistic concern for the greater convenience of the immi- 
grants. The sequence of petitions and counter-petitions 
that began in 1816 and steadily increased through the next 
decade offer incontrovertible evidence on two points: First, 
that any group of farmers on any road leading directly or in- 
directly from St. Charles toward the west desired exceedingly 
to have their own particular road declared the official road for 
westward immigration, so that the tide of travel might bring 
a market to their very doors. Many of the old petitions are, 
therefore, not so much arguments for farm-to-market roads 
as arguments for market-to-farm roads. The immigrants 
who toiled toward the west needed exactly what the farmer of 
St. Charles county had to sell—vegetables, flour, and meat 
for men, women, and children; and grain and hay for horses 
and cattle. Second, it is evident from this succession of peti- 
tions and their facile sequence of described roads, that the 
Boonslick Road, like that to Oregon or that to Santa Fe, was 
rather the expression of a road tendency than confinement of 
travel to a single described route. 

John Pitman started the avalanche of petitions on 
Tuesday, April 23, 1816, with a request signed by twelve 
householders, praying that a road might be laid out from 
St. Charles in the direction of the Boonslick settlement until 
it should strike the Howard county line. The commissioners 
appointed by the court to view and mark out the road— 
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John Gibson, Hugh McDermitt, James Kennedy, Samuel 
Lewis, and Joseph Yardley—did not make a report until the 
following November. The court had forgotten to notify 
them of their appointment.** But when at last they were 
notified, and their report was accepted, the road was 
declared a public highway, and committees were appointed 
for the laying off of the road in the townships of St. Charles, 
Dardenne, Upper Cuivre, and Femme Osage. 


In June of 1818, twelve householders along the Boonslick 
Trace petitioned that a road might be laid off from St. Charles 
by way of Nicholas Coons, (Coontz) the Pond Fort, and James 
Journey’s to the more convenient intersection with the road 
leading from St. Charles to the Howard county line. James 
Green, Oliver Cottle, James Flauherty, Jr., and Benjamin 
Emmons were appointed to view and lay off the road.™ Part 
of the committee were unable to act, and the final report was 
brought in by Green and Flauherty on July 8, 1819. It 
was as follows: 


“Beginning at Louisis ferry and following the trace lead- 
ing to David Colters farm in the perare and on untill it Inter- 
sects the Marthaysville Road near Thomas Howels _ thence 
with Said Road and blaisis Eight miles to — ? perare 
then with said trace and blaisis to William gordins on Der- 
denne creek thence up said creek to Reuben Thornhills 
thence with said trace through the first perare then leav- 
ing the Said trace to the left and with the blaisis crosing 
the branchis Barrick so as to Intersect the trace East of a 
new Improvement at the South End of the Six mile perare 
thence along the West Side of said perare and on to James 
Journeys thence on with the said trace and Blaisis about 
two miles thence Nearly a due west course Near the south 
Edge of the Elk horn perare with Said blaisis to the dividing 
Ridge at the head of lost creek thence on Said Ridge into 
the two mile perare crossing the South End of said perare to 
the Camp branch about three quarters of a mile South of 





st. Charles County, Circuit Court Records, Book A, 7, 34. 

‘“4Tbid., 73. 

*58t. Charles County, Circuit Court Records, Book A, 232. Also, St. Charles 
County, County Court Records, Roads, 2-6-2. 
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Millis tavern into the luter perare upon a Direction so as to 
Intersect the present trace about three miles up the perare 
&c and no further’’.* 


In the spring of 1819, Warren Cottle, Jr., presented a 
petition signed by fifty-two citizens in the vicinity of Dar- 
denne and Peruque, asking that a commission be appointed 
to lay off a road from the Upper Ferry in St. Charles to the 
Pond Fort.5’? Joseph Inks, Robert Prewitt, and Joseph 
Yardley were the commissioners appointed.*® At the same 
term of court another petition prayed for a road by most direct 
route from St. Charles to Franklin in Howard county. Nathan 
Boone, James H. Audrain, and Joseph Evans were appointed 
to view and make report.®® It appears to have been difficult 
for commissioners to find time or opportunity for service. 
In November of the same year, James H. Audrain was excused, 
and Samuel Smiley, Ruloff Peck, Joseph Evans, Benjamin 
Emmons, and Nathan Boone, or any three of them were 
appointed to view and mark the road and report at the spring 
term.*° 


Meantime, Joseph Inks, Robert Prewitt, and Joseph 
Yardley had viewed and marked the road from the Upper 
Ferry in St. Charles to the Pond Fort, and on Nov. 1, 1819, 
reported that the road should run as follows: ‘The road to 
begin in the Main Street of St. Charles at the Southwardly 
corner of the lot belonging to Nathl. Simonds thence to 
rise the hill & having cleared the improvement of St. Charles 
to follow the main leading road to Franklin to the top of the 
hill on this side of the four miles branch where we have set 
the mark or blaze on the northern side of the road on a black- 
oak-tree, thence leaving said main road to Franklin to 
the left in the direction of different fresh blazes on the most 
remarkable trees, falling in with the new road leading from 
St. Charles to Oliver Cottle’s mill, thence to Ns. Coons, 
thence taking the old road leading to B. Farnsworth, thence 


st. Charles County, County Court Records, Misc. Road Notes, 3-6-2. St. 
Charles County, Circuit Court Records, Book A, 273. 
57gt. Charles County, Circuit Court Records, Book A, 316. 
58gt. Charles County, County Court Records, Roads, 2-6-2. 
598¢. Charles County, Circuit Court Records, Book A, 330. 
Thid., 335. 
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to follow other blazes through the field of John Pitman leaving 
his house to the left, thence following blazes on trees to Smileys, 
leaving his dwelling to the right, thence following the 
old road to the Pond-fort.’’™ 

Neither this nor the Green-Flauherty road satisfied 
Zachariah Moore, Nathaniel Simonds, James Murdock, 
John Yarnell, and ten others. They begged leave to state 
that the old Boonslick Road, never declared a county road, 
had been traveled since the first settlement of the country; 
that the new road from St. Charles to Boonslick by way of 
Jacob Coons’ and Audrain’s or Tucker’s, although declared a 
county road, was entirely untraveled ; and therefore asked that 
the new road be abandoned and the old one by way of Mc- 
Connell’s and Pitman’s be declared the county road.” 

The petitions continued for an extension of the Franklin 
Road through the counties of Howard and Montgomery to 
St. Charles. Oliver Cottle on Feb. 28, 1821, offered another 
request to that effect, and the court appointed a committee of 
five, Nathaniel Simonds, Benjamin Emmons, George Spencer, 
John Johnson, and Ebenezer Ayres, to view and mark the 
road, the former committee on this project having failed to 
report. On this occasion Spencer and Johnson carried out the 
instructions of the court, Benjamin Emmons and Nathaniel 
Simonds having been excused.® 

More dissatisfied citizens made themselves heard on 
Dec. 20, 1822. On that date Samuel S. Shaw and others 
petitioned that the road leading from St. Charles to Pond 
Fort, as laid out by Inks, Prewitt and Yardley be discontinued. 
The court rejected the petition. A bigger and better petition, 
however, signed by sixty citizens, and presented to the court 
by B. R. Gillette in the following February brought the 
appointment of another commission—Randall Biggs, Samuel 
Keithly, Benjamin Fetters, Jonas Heald, and William B. 
Nott.“ This petition and its results are important in the his- 
tory of the Boonslick Road, for this large group of citizens 


“st. Charlies County, County Court Records, Roads, 2-6-2. 

®7did. 

8st. Charles County, County Court Records, Book I, 16, 29, 30, 33. 
“Tbid., 78 
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asked that the road from John Yarnell’s by way of Pond 
Fort to intersect the Franklin road at the western county line 
should be laid out as near the old road as might be practicable. 
Their report submitted on Feb. 4, 1824, may therefore be 
regarded as a close approximation to the description of the 
Boonslick Trace of an earlier day, with this difference that it 
begins at present day Harvester rather than St. Charles. 
They recommended that the road run “From Yarnels along 
the old road which is now usually travelled by Benons gillets 
and to a bridge crossing a drain at the corner of McConnells 
fence, thence leaving Mrs. Countz’s field to the right & into 
the old road two or three hundred yards on this side of Dar- 
denne; thence along the old road to Pitman’s horse mill; 
thence along a new cut ‘road to a bridge crossing a ravine 
about two hundred yards below Guthries— thence through 
the Prairie into the old road on the side of a pair of old race 
paths— thence along the old road about ten miles to the 
corner of F. Scot’s prairie field; thence through the said 
Scot’s lande into the opposite Prairie; thence along the ridge 
in as straight a direction as practicable into the old road near 
a bridge on this side of Prindles— thence along the old 
road to the county line.’’® 

The petition of fifty citizens on Nov. 26, 1827, is interest- 
ing not only because it is the last one of any importance in 
the second decade of Boonslick Road history, but also because 
it helps account for the tradition that Nathan Boone surveyed 
the road in St. Charles county. These subscribers, moved 
to action by the state law of January 6, 1827, providing that 
the Boonslick Road be made a state road, asked for the ap- 
pointment of a commission to determine which of three 
possible ways through St. Charles county should be the 
preferable route. The commission should view the road to 
the Pond Fort; also view the road commencing four miles west 
of St. Charles—the one that followed the old Boonslick Road 
through Yarnell’s Lane, crossed the Dardenne at Pitman’s 
Bridge, and Scott’s Branch at Scott’s Bridge; and finally 
should view the road from Yarnell’s Lane to Gillet’s Bridge, 


%s¢. Charles County, County Court Records, Roads, 2-6-2 
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thence to the Widow Coons’, and then west by Pitman’s Bridge 
and Scott’s Branch to the Pond Fort and the county line, and 
report which of the three routes was preferable. In connection 
with a committee of three, the court appointed Nathan Boone 
to survey the route.“ But the next February, the court 
appointed Prospect K. Robbins to survey the road. And that 
is the substance on record in St. Charles county of Nathan 
Boone’s connection with the Boonslick Road. A new com- 
mittee— perhaps assisted by Robbins, though there is no 
voucher to prove it— brought in a report that favored the 
route beginning at the end of Yarnell’s Lane and following 
the road to McConnell’s along or near the old road on the 
southwest side of the Widow Coons’ and across Pitman’s 
Bridge. 

The last mentioned petition of 1827 serves very well as a 
summary of three decades of interest in the westward road in 
St. Charles county. It shows quite conclusively that by that 
time there were three distinct routes to Boonslick through 
that county, and that a commission had to act decisively 
before one could be labeled the State Boonslick Road. 

In the fifties and sixties, Missouri went through the plank- 
road stage of road development, and it is interesting to know 
that at this time part of the Boonslick Road was planked and 
made a toll road. The General Assembly of Missouri on Feb. 
27, 1851, had passed a law enabling any number of persons 
to form themselves into a corporation for the purpose of con- 
structing and owning plank roads, macadamized roads, or 
roads composed partly of plank and partly of macadam. 
Accordingly, the St. Charles Western Plank Road Company 
took out articles of incorporation, May 26, 1851,*’ and prepared 
to build a road of plank from St. Charles toward Warrenton. 
The capital was fixed at $60,000, divided into 1200 shares of 
$50 value; the corporation was to exist for thirty years, and 
was to be governed by a board of nine directors, three of whom 
should be president, treasurer, and secretary. The road was 
to be located by majority vote of the stockholders; books for 
subscription should be opened at St. Charles, Cottleville, 


St. Charles County, County Court Records, Book I, 185-186. 
‘7st. Charles County, County Court Records, Roads, 2-6-2. 
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Flint Hill, Pauldingville, Naylor's Store, and Augusta. Citi- 
zens of St. Charles showed a becoming spirit in promoting the 
enterprise by taking one hundred shares. Wm. J. McElhenny 
led the list with subscription for twenty shares, $1000; Gauss & 
Weidner took ten shares; Thomas Ruenzi, ten shares; James 
Green, twenty shares; N. C. Orear, ten shares; Ludwell E. 
Powell, ten shares; H. Weremeyer & Co. subscribed for ten 
shares in $500 worth of plank; and John Atkinson bought ten 
shares. Cottleville, Dardenne, and Callaway townships 
together subscribed for six hundred thirty-six shares of stock, 
a majority of all the stock available, and so determined the 
course of the road. It should go along the Boonslick Road 
in the direction of the Dardenne and the Peruque. 

Who managed the collection of funds and the building of 
the plank road to Cottleville has been quite thoroughly lost 
to history in the eighty-one years that have intervened since 
the incorporation of the Western Plank Road Company, and 
probably it is just as well. The painful story of the project 
is written in court records and ended in a tragi-comic scene 
at the door of the old courthouse. In April, 1855, Shephard 
and Spence commenced suit against the company; and on 
June 9, 1860, secured judgment and a deed of trust to secure 
$1800, to be paid in $50 monthly installments. Payments 
failed, however, and on Nov. 8, 1862, Shephard and Spence 
secured another judgment, this time for $2000. On the same 
date, Clara and Peter Hansam secured judgment against the 
company and were given a quit-claim deed to the road. On 
Dec. 15, 1863, Shephard & Spence secured a deed of trust in 
their favor; and the County Court acting on the advice of 
Theodore Bruere compromised with Shephard & Spence by 
offering them $400 to release all claim. 

The last sad scene of all in the history of the Boonslick 
plank road was on May 16th, 1864, when Peter and Clara 
Hansam for $150 bought at sheriff's sale all right, title, and 
interest in and to the St. Charles Western Plank Road, to- 
gether with the toll house and other improvements;* and 


68Mrs. George W. McElhiney has ascertained that the toll house was located 
about one-half mile west of Lindenwood College, on the south side of the Boons- 
lick Road nearly opposite the first coal mine. 
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within the day turned around and sold the whole property 
to the county of St. Charles for $358.41. 

In these later days, the Boonslick Road has suffered 
somewhat in the farm-to-market road movement. From 
Main Street of St. Charles, up Blanchette Creek and to the 
top of the hill, it is more or less unimproved, and reminiscent 
of bygone days. Very near the spot where John Coontz 
had the dam for his mill, one could perhaps in a good thaw 
quite thoroughly bog down. From the top of the hill almost 
to the marker set up by the D. A. R. to indicate the site of 
Nicholas Coontz’s Fort, the modern road scrapers have been 
ravaging high, wide, and deep. One drives between yellow 
clay banks, thoroughly denuded of every natural beauty. 
From the corner, though— where the Marthasville Road 
turns south— on to Cottleville, where some of the log houses 
of the early settlers still stand, down the hill and across the 
Dardenne, and on through the flats beyond, past Naylor’s 
Store, and the pioneers sleeping in the Dardenne churchyard, 
and on to Moore’s where the Pond Fort used to stand, and 
where the living waters still well-up in a natural pond, Mis- 
souri beauty of tree and shrub has fought a triumphant battle 
against modernism. 
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ABIEL LEONARD 
BY FREDERIC A. CULMER 
CHAPTER IV 


THE ELECTION OF HENRY S. GEYER AND THE FIGHT AGAINST A 
SOUTHERN PARTY IN MISSOURI 


The last and successful conspiracy to drive Benton from 
the United States Senate, the attempt of John B. Clark and 
Claiborne F. Jackson of Howard county to mould this coali- 
tion into a State Rights party, and Leonard’s relation to the 
fight for control of the Missouri General Assembly by con- 
servative Whigs and Benton Democrats, do not lend them- 
selves to easy exposition. The first move of Benton's political 
and personal enemies was the introduction of resolutions into 
the General Assembly of 1849. They comprehended the denial 
to Congress of the power to legislate upon slavery; the alleged 
exclusive right of the people to prohibit slavery in any terri- 
tory, provided the prohibition was a sovereign act of their 
capacity as a state, or of their capacity to include it in their 
first constitution; and a declaration of intended cooperation 
with the other slaveholding states in the event of congressional 
usurpation of these rights and privileges. 

If the letter of Thomas Ansell, a Fulton lawyer and a 
Benton Democrat, to Leonard be any evidence, these resolu- 
tions and instructions inflamed his friends as much as Benton's 
appeal from them infuriated his enemies. It is a firebrand. 


Were I in Colonel Benton’s place {he wrote] I would sink to the 
bottomless depths of a political hell before I would obey those instructions. 
Obey or resign! Yes! Leave the political wolves in triumph to lap the 
life-blood of the body politic. ... . Is Missouri to be yoked to the car of 
the southern Juggernaut and dragged through fire and blood to battle for 
a phantom?—that has no existence save in the brainless Sconces of the 
politically insane... .. and even-handed justice will commend the in- 
gredients of the poisoned chalice of the political intriguers to their own 
lips.' 





‘Ww. 67, May 29, 1849. The resolutions are printed in the Laws of Missouri, 
1849, pp. 667 ff. 
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Leonard’s appreciation of Benton came to the front. 
Judge J. T. C. Fagg has quoted James S. Rollins as saying that 
when Benton came to Fayette to make his appeal speech, which 
probably was his bitterest utterance, since Fayette was the 
locus of “the Central clique” which opposed him, Leonard 
had arranged in advance for a group of men from Howard 
and Boone counties, ‘properly armed and equipped”, as a 
protection for the Senator? 

Principle and party profit flourished together in some 
Whig minds. John G. Miller wrote from Boonville to Leonard: 


I hope these [anti-Benton Whig coalitionists] will be few, for if we are 
prudent and united I think we may elect Benton's successor. 


In like vein Z. G. Draper wrote to him from Hannibal: 


It is greatly to be hoped they will make a killing fight of it. The first 
prudent act the Whigs of this state ever did is to keep out of this quarrel. 


W. F. Switzler, editor of the Missouri Statesman at Columbia, 
observed: 


The fight is a family affair to which the Whigs are not parties. All 
we have to do is tolookon.... . 


The Whigs ought not to be parties to the quarrel. It may be that 
the Whigs will hold the balance of power between them or that the Whigs 
will be stronger than both.* 


But by the time Switzler made his last utterance anti-Benton 
Whigs were parties to the quarrel. Professor C. H. McClure’s 
statement that ‘“‘towards the fight, politically they [the Whigs] 
were neutral’’, is difficult to reconcile with his knowledge 
of anti-Benton Whig and Democratic activities and his men- 
tion of “‘the movement of C. F. Jackson, anti-Benton, and 
General J. B. Clark, Whig of long standing, ....to form a 
State Rights Party ....'"! 





28tevens, Centennial History of Missouri, I, p. 621. 

3 W. 68, 69; Issues of May 18, 1849, February 5, 1850. 

*McClure, Opposition in Missouri to Thomas Hart Benton, pp. 190, 206-207. 
213. McClure’s note, that he did not see why Boone county, ‘‘strongly Whig,’ 
should have elected an anti-Benton State representative ‘‘unless there was a 
deal that involved some other county,'’ receives some light from a letter written 
to Leonard by E. Stanley of Boonville. He states that the ‘California Emigra- 
tion’’ had taken off ‘‘at least nine hundred voters from Boon and Cooper 


counties" and he thought ‘about seven hundred are Whigs.” W. 76, July 
26, 1850; W. 201, 77, 81, 78, 84. 
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Conservative Whigs urged Leonard to become a candidate 
for Benton’s seat. James Winston, Whig candidate for 
governor in 1852, wrote him from Bolivar that his name was 
“frequently mentioned.” John C. Richardson of St. Louis, 
formerly of Boonville, wrote to John G. Miller (Miller enclosed 
the letter to Leonard), ‘‘to advise you of the desire and con- 
templated movement of some of your friends.’’ Samuel G. 
Glover wrote Leonard in August to “begin to work’’ and 
“rouse your friends’, while Z.G. Draper of Hannibal called 
upon him for his ‘‘views”’ in order to give him support. 

Winston forecast both Benton and anti-Benton support 
for Leonard; Miller declared there was no hope for an anti- 
Benton Democrat; Glover urged him to raise the cry of 
“nullification and disunion.” But the man who would not 
offer himself as a candidate for Congress in 1831, when every 
anti-Jackson vote for him would have been pro-Calhoun, who 
resented his involuntary opposition to Benton in the senatorial 
election of 1838, who refused to work as a fellow conspirator 
with “Jim” Birch against Benton in 1843, and who brought 
armed protection for Benton to Fayette on the occasion of his 
“appeal” there, now declined to seek Benton’s position. He 
declared that he would accept the office if assigned to it, only 
upon Benton’s side of the issues set up by the resolutions 
designed to unseat the veteran Senator. He wrote to Z. G. 
Draper: 


Of course I am not ignorant that some kind friends have mentioned 
my name in connection with the approaching election for U. States senator. 

.... 1 never doubted the power of Congress over the subject of slavery 
in the Territories, although I have always thought the power ought not to 
be exerted... .. The acquisition of sovereignty over the newly acquired 
country and the power of legislating for that country on all subjects not 
indicted by the Federal constitution or the treaty of cession are surely 
identical propositions—and | discover nothing in either instrument taking 
away this power over the subject of slavery, .... 

In conclusion permit me to say that I am most emphatically a union 
man utterly opposed to nullification and secession. ... . s 


This letter was written in December, 1850; in August, 
Glover had written Leonard, ‘‘you are now in the field, not 


SW. 85, Copy. 
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properly with your own consent.” But on September 27, he 
qualified with the words: 


I am satisfied that you should not announce yourself as a candidate; 
all I want is that if your friends see you can go through they may act,— 
to this I infer you will consent in time.* 


St. Louis Whigs had divided on the resolutions; for a little 
while it had been city against country in the party. After 


describing the situation in St. Louis to Leonard, Glover went 
on: 


Why has this thing been done? . . . . The one thing sought after is 
Mr. Geyer’s election to the Senate. .... They know you are committed 
against the resolutions—hence he is in favor of them. You believe in the 
power—he does not... .. 


.... The country is, or was, as true to the Union as the needle to the 
pole—I mean Whigs. Let us go to work . 


Glover’s words, ‘‘is, or was’’, indicate his suspicion that 
all was not well with the country Whigs. At this point the 
fight against Benton and the movement to form a State Rights 
party in Missouri, begin to merge. As a matter of fact, the, 
country Whigs were not far behind their city brethren in 
effecting a division among themselves; the Clark-Jackson 
movement in Howard county to form a southern party was the 
incentive. The belief that Clark sought to be Benton's suc- 
cessor presently appears, but John C. Richardson, now of St. 
Louis, believed that preference for Geyer and Calhounism ran 
together in that city, and that there was an understanding 
between certain St. Louis politicians and Clark at Fayette. 
He wrote to John G. Miller; Miller enclosed his letter to 
Leonard: 


I have been in an ill humor for sometime with the St. Louis intriguers, 
and recent developments have worked me almost into a rage... . . and 
there are many reasons for believing that a bargain has been struck to 
which John Tyler Clark is privy to hand over the Whig party body and 
soul to the nullifiers. .... 

. . . » for my own part I would rather remain in an honorable and 
powerless minority than be dragged by the car of South Carolina. 








SW. 82. 
TW. 78. 
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Another letter to Leonard from the fiery Ansell makes 
about the same conclusion. 


I am sick of the cant of the Republican. Is he a Nullifier or a hypo- 
crite? Can you approve of such a horrible prostitution of principle to 
policy—some of your own party are already debauched. ... . 

Clark's left-handed marriage was celebrated in Hell, the Devil per- 
formed the ceremony and the cloven foot of nullification looked beautifully 
black under the pontifical robe of his Satanic Majesty. .... South Carolina 
has need of just such an army of martyrs at the present time e 


Clark’s first move was to run as a candidate for represen- 
tative from Howard county in 1850; the anti-resolution Whigs, 
Joseph Davis and Robert Wilson, withdrew. E. Stanley of 
Boonville pleaded with Leonard to start new ‘candidates for 
the legislature, styling them union candidates,”" and de- 
clared that ‘‘the only hope the Whigs of this place have in 
Howard is that in some way YOU may devise means to save 
her.” The Platte Democracy had known of “the game going 
on in Howard for months, while the Whigs could hear nothing 
in reference to it.’ Thomas E. Birch of Plattsburg gave it 
as his opinion to Leonard, that Clark, if he were elected, “‘may 
possibly make something by joining the Democracy this 
winter, but Clark is too restless to ‘spell up’.’’ He also stated 
that “J. H. B.”, evidently J. H. Birch, had been actively in 
the movement. Birch at that time was a Supreme Court 
judge. Birch’s contribution was to suggest that the Whig 
address of 1840 would make it appear that then Leonard denied 
the power of Congress to regulate slavery in the territories. 

Leonard refused to run against Clark himself as Stanley 
had desired him to do, or to bring out new candidates. Clark 
was running as a Whig; John G. Miller was Whig candidate 
for Congress; Leonard did not propose to widen the breach 
in the Whig ranks. “If the two great political parties were 
dissolved, the new parties growing out of them would be divided 
by geographical lines.’’® 


SW. 77, 80. 

*W. 72-75; John C. Richardson charged James 8. Rollins with advising 
‘a corrupt loco-foco Governor [King] to make Jim Birch a Judge of the Supreme 
Court." If the statement was correct, Rollins shortly changed his mind. Ina 
letter written to Leonard in 1852, he referred to ‘Birch and King" as ‘‘two per- 
haps of the most unprincipled political rascals in the world.’ See W. 60, 225: 
W.. 76, a second letter from Stanley to Leonard. 
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Apparently Clark’s objective was succession to Benton. 
He made political capital out of his knowledge that Leonard 
was sought for the place. ‘“You are aware I suppose that Clark 
abuses you in his speeches’, wrote Robert Coleman from 
Franklin to Leonard. Clark took his cue from the popular 
failure to separate the State Rights doctrine, and the issues 
of congressional control of slavery in the territories. Hurling 
the charge of freesoilism at Leonard and his other political 
opponents, he fought his way to election. The Canton North- 
east Reporter gave a colorful description of his campaign. 

Last summer Gen. Clark done [sic] the cause of States Rights party 
good service. Finding that the Whigs of Howard county were about to 
commit the party to freesoilism (and Leonard and others did do it) he 
rolled up his sleeves, mounted the stump, took the freesoil bull (in the per- 
son of Leonard, Davis; and others) by the horns, utterly demolished him, 
threw consequences to the devil, and like Gen. Jackson, went straight 
ahead and is now a distinguished member of the legislature.'° 

John Richardson had believed that there was an under- 
standing between Clark and the St. Louis “nullifiers’’, but if 
so, it did not include Clark as successor to Benton. St. Louis 
Whigs rallied to Henry S. Geyer, ‘‘a bitter enemy of the old 
Senator”, a personal enemy of Benton, and known for his 
southern views on slavery. Here was Leonard’s opportunity 
to defeat the Clark-Jackson southern party movement. St. 
Louis may have defeated his own senatorial aspirations, if 
he had had any; through its choice Leonard was able to defer 
the breakup of the Whig party for a few years. 

The St. Louis Republican and the St. Louis Intelligencer 
both Whig papers, went over to the anti-Benton, southern 
side. 

Is the St. Louis Republican authorised to sell all your party to the 
anti-Bentonites, ... . 

Nullification is indeed rife in the land [wrote Ansell to Leonard on 


August 19, 1850.} I fear your party has its scamps as well as ours 
I am sick of the cant of the Republican." 





10W. 74; Missouri Statesman, reprint, January 31, 1851; W. 77; Geyer 
as an enemy of Benton is mentioned in McClure, Opposition in Missouri to 
Thomas Hart Benton, p. 181, n.; W. 78, Glover to Leonard; see also Missouri 
Statesman, November 10, 1849, ‘‘Railroad Convention’’; also issue of January 
31, 1851. 

WwW. 80. Benton’s letter of March 8, 1850: ‘‘I would rather sit in council 
with the six thousand dead who died of cholera in St. Louis than go into con- 
vention with such a gang of scamps."’ McClure prints the letter, pp. 201-202. 








REO remem 
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St. Louis Whig candidates for the General Assembly openly 
advocated the Jackson resolutions in that city. The Whig 
press made no comment. In their anger, Glover, Campbell, 
and Richardson called “last evening upon Chambers & 
Pascall, [proprietor and editor of the Republican] & demanded 
to be informed if a new platform was to be raised for the Whig 
party & if it was expected that we would abandon Clay, 
Webster, Leonard and yourself, ....’’ They did not inquire 
of Crockett, the editor of the Intelligencer, “for the reason... . 
he is a supple tool of Mr. Geyer and has disgusted us with his 
undisguised treachery and miserable duplicity.’"* Glover 
construed it all as a move to “kill Mr. Leonard.” 

Richardson saw only the senatorship. He wrote a con- 
fidential letter to John G.. Miller: 


We believe the blow is aimed at Mr. Leonard. . . . a new test must be 
applied which will divide the Whig party, and accomplish an alliance 


Leonard had plans for preserving the Whig party. 
Glover's letter said in part: 


. &@ movement going on here to transfer the Whig party to the 
anti-Bentonites. .... I believe Mr. Geyer to be the mover and main 
supporter of the measure. ... . Mr. Geyer spends much of his time in 
consultation with leading Resolution men. 


His opinion followed : 


I believe these gentry here—Messrs. Chambers, Crockett, McPherson, 
Allen, Geyer, etc., have made a misstep even in policy. They intend to 
raise the cry of freesoilism on us—but they don’t know the country at all— 
and the Jackson resolutions will never take in the country with the weight 
of disunion and nullification upon them." 


But Leonard knew what had been going on in the 
country from Howard to Platte. He did not answer Glover's 
letter for a month. Glover's reply to his answer shows Leon- 
ard’s plan to defeat Clark’s southern movement even at the 


2 W.77, Richardson to Miller. 
Bw. 78. 
“W.77. Richardson marked the letter “CONFIDENTIAL,” but excepted 


Leonard. Miller sent the letter to Leonard. See W. 81. 
SW. 78. 
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cost of an anti-Benton Whig-Democratic coalition to elect 
Geyer. During the month an article signed ‘‘A Whig’ had 
appeared in the St. Louis Intelligencer, in which the writer 
declared that ‘“‘the power was not a test among Whigs; that 
it was better to lose the senator and keep the party than the 
reverse.”""* Now Leonard informed Glover that Geyer was 
the author and inquired of Glover how he would reconcile 
Geyer’s article with the views that Glover had attributed to 
him. Glover thought it came “from some gentleman in the 
country.” Surprised at Leonard’s knowledge, he had in- 
quired of the Intelligencer, ‘‘and was told it was Mr. Geyer.” 
But Glover was not misled. 

I am obliged Sir, [he remarked] with all my reverence for a great name 
being cherished, venerated, to attribute the whole to the voice of the 
country which has reached this city. .. . . 


I beg you will believe [he finished his letter] that I am ready to do, 
. whatever is best when ascertained, . . . . command me."’ 


How did Leonard know the authorship, and why was he 
willing, to consent to the candidacy of Geyer? That he had 
established an understanding with Geyer against Clark will 
appear. 

The fight against Benton came to the General Assembly 
which convened December 30, 1850. N.M. Watkins of Cape 
Girardeau, a Whig who ‘‘denied the power”, became Speaker 
of the House; the anti-Bentons took all other offices except 
that of engrossing clerk, also the bank officials. The Jefferson 
Inquirer announced the transfer of the anti-Bentonites to the 
Whigs." Its succeeding issue declared that the Whigs had 
“got that portion of the Democratic party who had gone over 
to them in the election of a speaker, committed to any move 
which may be made for the purpose of extending their con- 
quest over the Democracy still further.”” The third issue noted 
that each party stuck to its guns.'® 

The Whig caucus nominated Geyer. Leonard arrived 
in Jefferson City the day after balloting began. On the four- 


“Missouri Statesman, reprint, September 20, 1850. 

TW. 82. 
BH ‘House Journal, 16th G. A., 1st Sess., 1850-51, p. 17; Jefferson Inquirer, 
March 1, 1851; also issues of January 4, 11, and 18, 1851. 

"Jefferson Inquirer, January 18, 1851. 
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teenth of January, factors indicated an abandonment, accord- 
ing to his statement to his wife. But of the main thing he was 
sure. He wrote: 


Clark by his impudence has made himself apparently a leader in the 
Whig party until within the last few days, but the Whigs are now getting 
their eyes open. .... His days with the Whig party are numbered. ... . 


P. S. You may tell Mr. King he need have no fear of Clark being 
elected Senator. 


It is apparent that when Leonard wrote, an important 
and expected factor had not then entered the situation. As 
early as September 27, 1850, Glover had learned in St. Louis 
that Geyer intended to send ‘“‘a letter to Mr. Crockett that 
will not be objected to by his friends.’ He gave this infor- 
mation to Leonard. Leonard probably knew of the intention. 
Geyer’s letter did not arrive at Jefferson City until three 
days after Leonard penned his first note to his wife. Crockett 
read it in joint Assembly. The letter denied the power of 
Congress over slavery in the territories. The next day Leonard 
wrote home: 


There is no election yet of senator. The present probability is that 
Mr. Geyer will be elected. 


Geyer’s letter to Crockett was bait for the country Test Whigs. 
Both John B. Clark and Sam Young, his satellite, now voted 
for Geyer ;' on the fortieth ballot he was elected. 

The political game against Clark was not yet fully played. 
As soon as he was elected Geyer sent other letters to Crockett 
and to Senator James O. Broadhead, one of Leonard’s closest 
friends. These letters stated that “he did not’’ make ‘“‘the 
power a test of political orthodoxy.’™ Clark was outwitted 
both on the senatorship and the possibility of a breakup of 
parties. He declared later that if Geyer’s last letter to Crockett 
had been published prior to his election he never would have 
been sent to the United States Senate.” 


*W, 70, 82. 

21 W. 208; Missouri Statesman, January 31, 1851. 

231. Louis Intelligencer, February 20, 1851; Jefferson Inquirer, February 
19, 1851; reprints, Missouri Statesman, February 28, 1851. 

B Jefferson Inquirer, April 12, 1851. 
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Henry S. Geyer obtained his election by affirming his 
adherence to the resolutions which were set up to overthrow 
Benton, at the point of their denial of ‘‘the power’ to Con- 
gress. When a group of friends called ‘‘at his house to do the 
civilities’’ he declaréd that he expected ‘‘to support the Union 
and stand by the Missouri Compromise.’’* Was Leonard the 
compass of this pious fraud, to defeat the plans and aspirations 
of John B. Clark? He knew the authorship of Geyer’s first 
article in the St. Louis Intelligencer, before Samuel T. Glover 
knew it; he knew that Geyer’s letter to Crockett at Jefferson 
City had been promised. A long letter on the whole subject 
from Glover to Leonard, dated January 24, 1851, was sent 
first to W. F. Switzler, editor of the Missouri Statesman at 
Columbia, who inscribed it, ‘‘Read, mark and inwardly digest”, 
and sent it on to Leonard. Evidently the three had been in 
touch with each other. Leonard apparently had enlightened 
Glover, although Geyer was far from acceptable to Glover. 
On January 24, Switzler published a long editorial on Geyer’s 
first letter, in which Geyer had denied ‘‘the power.”’ It fully 
anticipated the content of Geyer’s later ‘‘no test’’ letters. 


. we have not yet seen Mr. Geyer’s letter, yet we undertake to 
say that not one sentence or syllable of it can be distorted to favor the 
odious doctrine that the question of power should be made a test of political 
orthodoxy in the Whig party. 


There is no reason to believe that what Switzler knew ex- 
ceeded Leonard’s knowledge. 

There is further evidence. The Jefferson Inquirer charged 
Geyer with fraud. The paper stated that Mr. Broadhead of 
Pike and Mr. Tompkins of Cooper were fully acquainted with 
Mr. Geyer’s opinions, but added that if the anti-Bentons were 
deceived, these ‘‘were not the men that done [sic] it.’"> But 
these pages will show that since 1848 Tompkins of Cooper 
had been Leonard’s coadjutor in the House of Representa- 
tives, as Broadhead also was in the Senate in 1850 and again 
in 1852. Broadhead is competent authority. After the session 


4W. 91. 
Jefferson Inquirer, March 29, 1851. 
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he sent a report to Leonard. Exulting in the defeat of Clark’s 
plans, he wrote: 


We have triumphed, and to your aid, countenance and advice much 
of what has been accomplished is unquestionably owing 26 


The election of Geyer subtracted one element from the 
complex political situation, but the southern movement re- 
mained a reality. Leonard’s strategy had contemplated the 
defeat of Clark in his attempt to succeed Benton, through a 
Coalition of Whigs and anti-Benton Democrats. It was a 
large price to pay for victory, discounted by his knowledge 
that Geyer would not make “‘the power”’ a test of Whig ortho- 
doxy. Broadhead’s report is a comment on Leonard’s knowl- 
edge. He casually remarks: ‘‘About this time Mr. Geyer’s 
[no-test] letter came on....'? The fact of the letter itself 
was no news to Leonard. Now came the struggle at Jeffetson 
City to defeat the southern party movement itself. 

The natural aftermath of Geyer’s election was a division 
of patronage between Whigs and anti-Benton Democrats. 
James S. Rollins did not get to Jefferson City until Leonard 
had left. Returning to Columbia he wrote to Leonard that 


he “found things in ... a fix on the minor offices.” He had 
tried his best ‘‘to break up the disgraceful arrangements. 
.... they are a ... set of fools and could not see the point of 


my argument.” The anti-Benton Whigs answered that their 
honor was pledged. John B. Clark was involved in the 
deal; he was “swaggering and boasting prodigiously over 
it.”"*8 On the election of bank officials Broadhead wrote 
Leonard that “‘the price was agreed upon” and ‘“‘honor among 
rogues must be observed.” But upon the office of public 
printer Broadhead had his way. A. B. Chambers, editor of the 
Missouri Republican, pleaded for McCracken, who published 
the Metropolitan. Broadhead denounced the paper and inci- 
dental information helped his cause. 


It leaked out [he wrote Leonard] that Chambers had sold the concern 
an old press and a lot of type. They could not pay him and he wished to 


26W. 96, March 16, 1851. 
27rbid. 
2 W. 92; 96. 
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put them in a condition to meet the debt... .. in order that a miserable 


apology for a Whig editor might get pay for his old breeches! This is 
modern Whiggery. 


Broadhead’s letter reveals the. reason for this particular 
determination. The Metropolitan was Missouri's leading anti- 
Benton paper. McCracken and his paper were Clark's chance 
for propaganda in central Missouri. Clark ‘‘must have an 
organ in Central Missouri,” wrote Broadhead, “but thank 
God we killed off the whole scheme—22 Whigs voted for 
Lusk.” 


Under the direction of Leonard the conservative Whigs 
determined also to force a declaration of Whig unity before 
the General Assembly adjourned. Although the St. Louis 
Intelligencer had gone over to the southern side before the 
Assembly met, its editor, Crockett, wrote to Leonard at 
Fayette from Jefferson City on February 6, 1851: 


. . . . | was especially anxious to converse freely with you because 
I was fearful that you were laboring under some misconceptions as to my 
position & that of my colleagues and other Whigs here. ... . 

On Monday night we held a Whig meeting at which I offered a series 
of resolutions declarative of the course which the Whigs ought to pursue. 
They were acceptable, I believe, to every Whig in the legislature except 
Young and Clark and one or two others. ... . At their instance the con- 
sideration of the resolutions was postponed until Monday night next .... 
adjourned meeting.?* 


The background of this letter is instructive. One day 
before Crockett wrote it, Rollins had dispatched a letter to 
Leonard. 


I told them [the Whigs] that just in proportion as they sustained this 
man [Clark]... . just to that extent they would weaken our party.... . 
I had several interviews with Crockett. I told him the Whigs of the upper 
country and Jefferson City were complaining that there was no Whig 
paper in St. Louis—that they never had confidence in Chambers—and 
that they were rapidly loosing [sic] it in him. This mortified and touched 
him to the quick. . . . He did not wish to embarrass Geyer! But finely 
[sic] agreed to introduce a set of resolutions as a substitute for Clark's. 
. . . » T-urged him to put in more powder... . . 30 





99 W. 94; 93. 
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The day after Crockett wrote to Leonard, Broadhead sent a 
letter to him. He remarked: 


We have at length got Crockett up to the sticking point—he prepared 
some resolutions which he submitted to me and some others. I made some 
suggestions .... I think we can stand upon them..... We held a meeting 
and Crockett offered his resolutions—Clark, Young and Tutt bristled up— 
said they would leave the party—asked that time be allowed... . . . the 
meeting was adjourned over until Monday night... . . 

If the meeting fails to act on the resolutions J shall withdraw from the 
meeting. Will I be right? ... .™ 


Crockett dodged his promise to call the adjourned meet- 
ing. He did not think it necessary after the reading of 
Geyer’s no-test letters, and their publication. All this took 
place before Leonard answered Crockett’s letter. 


I am emboldened [wrote Leonard] by the remarks in your letter to 
say a few words..... I think there are a few men now acting with our 
party that are anxious to make a division in it by making a test upon the 
power of Congress over slavery in the territories . . . . with the aid of a 
few Whig votes, they succeeded in getting into their present positions— 
that faction of the great Democratic party had inscribed this upon their 
standard as the great political truth that distinguished them from the 
Benton men..... Of course, this was all humbug. . . . the intelligent ones 
among them did not I suppose believe a word of this great political truth 
.... but in a slave state this was the very thing for their purpose . . . . they 
looked forward to the breaking up of existing parties and the formation 
. +... Of a great southern party in which those who were most ultra would 
be the favorite leaders. . . . . * 


Let the legislature adjourn however, without a declaration on the 
part of the Whig members... . repudiating that dogma as a part of our 
faith, and the effect will be to make these gentlemen . . . . carry off with 
them a few more than they otherwise would have done. .... For my part 
I think it is the glory of our party, ... . that last summer, when bad men 
and mad men... . were doing all they could to destroy the existing national 
parties—and build up sectional ones .. . . that must. . . . inevitably have 
resulted in the destruction of this Union, we stood by our flag 


ee eee 


Ww. 94. 

2 W. 96. 

"gee W. 91, January 24, 1851, a letter from Glover to Leonard. ‘Mr. 
Hugh Garland told me on his return from Jefferson City that a new party was 
forming based on southern views, and he was gracious enough to invite me to 


go along and be a big man in it. This is the first opportunity I have had for 
promotion.” 
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.... they are entertained by many besides myself, . . . . it is but proper 
that you should know what sentiments are entertained by Whigs in differ- 
ent parts of the state... .. “ 


Crockett swung into line. Four days after Leonard wrote 
to him Governor King laid before the Assembly the Preamble 
and Resolutions of the Nashville Convention, at the request 
of the Honorable Charles J. MacDonald of Georgia. This 
document denounced the Compromise, reasserted the right to 
secession and recommended a commercial boycott of the North 
until the rights of the South were recognized.* Crockett 
offered adverse resolutions. A substitute being offered, Ben- 
jamin Tompkins, Leonard’s co-worker, moved and fought to 
have the substitute tabled. Crockett’s resolutions were 
adopted. The House went to record: “That this House 
emphatically denies the doctrine of secession as maintained 
by some Southern statesmen, and dissents from the resolu- 
tions of the national convention.” Senator Sam Young offered 
the Senate resolutions against the Nashville document. A 
substitute was offered; Broadhead moved and led the fight to 
lay the substitute on the table. Young’s resolutions were 
adopted. Nothing more was heard of Clark’s anti-Benton, 
anti-‘‘power”’ resolutions. 

The protest of the true Whig press which Professor Mc- 
Clure notices apparently was not the cause of the Clark- 
Jackson defeat of 1851. It may have been a late contribution. 
On January 15, 1851, Broadhead made a speech against Clark. 
The Missouri Republican called it “‘ill-timed’’ and “unfortu- 
nate.” Glover wrote Leonard of one result: 

I understand that he (Edward Bates] waited on Mr. Pascall [pro- 
prietor] when Chambers attacked our friend from Pike... . . He went so 
far as to tell Mr. P. that his personal influence and power had been exerted 
to build up the Republican, and that if his principles and his friends were 
to be assailed in it he could rest assured it could not be done with im- 
punity. Pascall.... knocked under.*’ 

The protest followed the Republican's utterance. The Glasgow 
Times, Missouri Statesman, Louisiana Record, Palmyra Whig, 


“w. 95, February 18, 1851, Leonard to Crockett. 

%gmith, Theodore Clark, Parties and Slavery, pp. 20-21. 

House Journal, 16th G. A., 1st Sess., 1850-51, pp. 288-290, 417; Senate 
———-. 16th G. A., Ist Sess., 1850-51, pp. 278-279. 
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and others spoke their minds. The Republican apologized. 
The Missourt Statesman accepted the apology but spared Clark 
nothing.** Broadhead wrote to Leonard: 


Our triumph is complete without it—{Crockett’s discarded caucus. 
resolutions] ... . 

Before I left Jefferson City the whole aspect of affairs was changed. 
.... even Sam Young, ... . having hung on the outskirts of the Whig 
party like the bat in the fabled contest between the beasts and the birds, 
waiting to see where the standard of victory might be found, told me before 
I left Jefferson that he was not opposed to a declaration, “that the con- 
stitutionality of the Proviso ought not to be made a test among Whigs,” 
.... He told me that he had been lecturing Clark on the subject; ... . and 
that Clark had fallen out with him on that account a9 


Broadhead’s acknowledgment of Leonard’s leadership 
finds other corroboration. In April, 1851, ‘“‘A. B. C.” (the 
initials of Chambers, editor of the Republican) denounced 
Leonard and Tompkins on the streets of St. Louis; for his 
pains, “‘a good Whig,. . ..denounced the denouncer.’’#° 

The defection of the Missouri Republican, and the weak- 
ness of the St. Louis Intelligencer, caused conservative Whig 
leaders to think of establishing in St. Louis a paper more to 
their liking. Broadhead wrote to Leonard: 


The Whig party of the State needs an organ at St. Louis, ... . the 
Presidential election is approaching. .. . . In the more Southern states 
.... General Cass is now their candidate because he entertains the opinion 
that Congress has no power to legislate on the subject of slavery in the 
territories . . . . the Southern wing of the Democracy can never hope to 
carry this state without the aid of a portion of the Whigs. .... 

. ... we must have an organ. Chambers is an incubus on the party— 
Crockett I fear is but little better. A. S. Mitchell is unquestionably the 


The Intelligencer lost ground. Crockett left it ‘‘on 
account of his health’’, before the conservative Whig paper, the 
St. Louis Evening News, was promoted in 1852, with A. S. 
Mitchell, former second editor of the St. Louis Intelligencer, 


February 21, 1851. 
WwW. 96. 
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as editor in chief. Leonard was very much employed in solving 
the initial financial problem of the new Whig press.” 

Speaking in St. Louis in November, 1850, Senator Thomas 
Hart Benton said: 


My appeal—my six months speaking to the people of Missouri waked 
up the state..... But what would now have been the condition of the 
Democratic party in Missouri if I had not come to the rescue and saved 
it from the danger before it? . . .. The Whigs would have taken the state. 
. . . . From this I saved the party.” 


The sequel of the fight against him shows that the southern 
movement of 1850-1851 was a Whig as well as a Democratic 
movement and that the leadership and success against it in 
the Whig party are personified in Abiel Leonard. 

Conservative Whig activities did not stop with the 
victory of 1851. Broadhead had forecast a coalition of south- 
ern Whigs and Democrats, or a union of the Democrats to 
carry the State in the next election.“ Conservatives desired 
unity of parties as a matter of principle; in practical politics 
such a union threatened the supremacy which the Whigs had 
achieved through the Democratic division over Benton. In 
the General Assembly of Missouri the Whigs held a probable 
balance of power. Just what Leonard anticipated is not clear. 
He refused to run for the office of supreme judge in 1851, 
although both Broadhead and Rollins urged him to do so. 
Rollins seemed to think his refusal contained some political 
resentment. 


You are becoming very fastidious about accepting office in your old 
age {he wrote]. What is it that has disgusted you so?* 


It is more probable that Leonard’s conception of the office 
and his immediate interest in the preservation of Whig unity 
and conservative policy determined his refusal. 

The Union and State Rights wings of the Democracy came 
together in the South for the presidential election of 1852," and 


* Missouri Statesman, December 19, 1851; see W. 54, 86, 107-1112, 208-211, 
215. 

® Jefferson Inquirer, November 16, 1850. 

“Ww. 96. 

“WwW. 88, 89, 90. 

“Cole, Arthur Charles, The Whig Party in the South, Chapter 7. 
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in Missouri Democratic leaders achieved the same result. A 
union was effected on the basis of a coalition state ticket, with 
Sterling Price, a Benton Democrat by personal preference, 
but politically acceptable to the ‘‘Antis’’, as candidate for 
governor.” It took the heart out of the Whigs. Robert T. 
Prewitt asked Leonard: 


Wouldn't it be as well to let Watkins get beaten [for governor] as 
anyone else? I shall not make myself unhappy about who is the nominee; 
we shall be pretty certain to follow him to signal and glorious defeat.“ 


Whig candidates could not be found at the convention. A.W. 
Doniphan and James Winston finally were nominated as 
candidates for the offices of governor and lieutenant governor. 
Doniphan declined and Winston made the race for governor. 
He was defeated by Price with a majority of 13,097. 

Mr. Walter B. Stevens has written of Winston and his 
campaign: ‘‘Winston was careless of his appearance. He was 
a candidate for governor in the forties. [sic] When he came 
to St. Louis, ...the Winston men were so ashamed of their 
candidate, they outfitted him from head to foot, high hat, 
swallowed-tail coat, and broadcloth trousers.” 

Leonard's file throws a little light on the actual situation. 
Winston wrote to Leonard from Warsaw on May 18, 1852 


(neither he nor Doniphan attended the Whig State Conven- 
tion): 


You will accept of my sincere thanks for your kind consideration of 
me; one of the delegates told me that you swore that my name should not 
be used when all the other aspirants were retiring . . . . I was anxious that 
I should not get the nomination [for governor] as I could but badly afford 
- the time and expense of a hopeless canvass of the state 


Just before Winston started out on his “great pedestrian 


expedition’’, in place of Doniphan, Tompkins wrote Leonard 
from Boonville: 


I drop you a line to suggest to you the necessity of providing “material 
aid” for our friend Winston. We will raise him fifty or sixty doll’s here, 
the same will be done at Columbia, and if ‘the friends” over about Fay- 


47 Missouri Statesman, April 12, 1852. 
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ette can give him a lift we can start him down to St. Louis in good condi- 
tion, where he will be taken care of and provided for.” 


The union of the Democrats in Missouri was a test of 
Leonard’s statesmanship. The Democratic platform of 1852 
was of anti-Benton platform quality,” and the Democrats of 
Missouri had united upon it. If the struggle of conservative 
political policy in 1851, with both parties divided, had been 
critical, the pending fight for unionism within the State, with 
the Democracy united on a southern platform, and the Clark- 
Jackson movement still breathing among a portion of Whigs, 
must have appeared hopeless. Conservative Whigs began to 
develop an alignment with Benton conservative Democrats. 
The personal and political relationships of Rollins and Benton 
now appear. 

Benton was often accused of alignment with the Whigs; 
that a Whig would likely succeed him as senator had not dis- 
turbed him.®*' That fact is probably explained by an earlier 
understanding looking toward his reelection by the aid of Whig 
votes. Before the open attempt to create a southern state 
party in 1850, James S. Rollins wrote to Benton: 


This would be a great triumph kindred in its character, but not equal 
to that which we shall achieve in bearing you aloft and over those who by 
wicked machinations are now plotting your overthrow. My belief is that 
in the present contest you will be sustained by the Whigs of the State. 


Benton lost the letter; it was found and published. Rollins 
could not have acknowledged that he was “stuffing letters 
into Benton's breeches’’™’ for the end suggested in the letter. 
Benton could not defend Rollins except to write: 


You never promised me the aid of the Whigs to carry me triumphantly 
over the heads of my enemies, nor did I ever ask aid from you. 


“Stevens, Centennial History of Missouri, Vol. I, p. 612; Missouri States- 
man, September 7, 1852; W. 103, 105. According to Leonard's notations on 
this letter, the Fayette Whigs raised $52.50 for Winston. Rollins wrote Leonard; 
“Doniphan treated us scandalously. I am done with him—not even a polite 
letter in return for the high honor of a nomination!" W. 104 

5°Stanwood, Edward, History of the Presidency, p. 251. 

McClure, Opposition in Missouri to Thomas Hart Benton, p. 202 

Missouri Statesman, November 7, 14, 21, and 28: December 5, 
IS51L. 
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Evidently the necessity to fight Clark’s movement through 
the support of Geyer killed a Whig-Benton alignment. Rollins 
did not even go to Jefferson City during the balloting. The 
failure of this tentative coalition probably explains Benton’s 
realization, as early as September, 1850, that his reelection 
was impossible. Glover communicated it to Leonard in that 
month. 

About three months before the union of the Democratic 
factions at Jefferson City in 1852, Benton had planned with 
Rollins to elect a Whig from the third congressional district 
over an anti-Benton Democrat. James S. Green was up for 
election. Rollins wrote to Leonard on January 4, 1852: 


I am advised of Bullion’s sympathy here. He would just as soon die 
without the hope of a resurrection as to see Green elected. The difficulty 
is getting a suitable Benton man to run. Lusk is brought forward but he 
has not enough of sense; old Ugly [John Miller, Benton Democrat, Cole 
county] would do much better can his services be commanded. I have 
written to John G. |John G. Miller, Whig, Cooper county] to get him an 
Indian Agency after August next!!! !5* 


Between January and May, Rollins had made a tentative 
bargain with T. L. Price of Jefferson City, a Benton Democrat, 
to run against Green in order to ensure the election of John G. 
Miller, the Whig. 

As the August elections approached, Leonard and Rollins 
planned to break up the Democratic coalition by injecting the 
issue of the repeal of the Jackson Resolutions into the cam- 
paign of 1852. Practical politics and political principle both 
seemed to dictate the course. On May 30, Rollins wrote to 
Leonard: 


.... IT propose that we go to work and get up a genteel circular for 
Winston, .. . . and wind up with a distinct and clean advocacy of a repeal 
of the Jackson resolutions, and upon the ground that . . . . Missouri is 
literally chained, as I believe she is, to the car of Nullification, Secession and 
Calhounism. .... 

A few of course would go off—Clark for instance, .. . . If Winston 
would make this issue with “Uncle Sterling” it would place him in a bad 
CE ce sie If he is for a repeal of these resolutions, the Anties would drop 
him like a hot potato; if he takes ground against repeal, what would 
Bullion and his friends ....say?.... 


SW. 212, 82. 
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This is a small matter, but as you know, Benton has said, ‘‘Repeal 
is the word, this is the work to be done and if need be a lifetime to do it in.” 
This is the question . . . . and we ought to touch it just far enough to get 
the State for the Whigs—no further.* 

Sympathy for Benton and his aid toward Whig political 
supremacy in the State were both in Rollins’ mind. He went 
on: 


Benton himself is a ‘dead herring,” too old to be either courted or 
feared. He can never rise again and therefore I am in favor of granting 
his next best wish, and that is to drink the blood of all the Nullifiers in 
Missouri. This he will do after he shall have turned over the State to 
the Whigs. 

But the Whig State ticket was defeated. 

After the election the Jefferson Inquirer remarked that 
the Whigs seemed to favor the Bentonites.* There were other 
good reasons. ‘Clark and his friends staid out’’ of the Howard 
county Whig convention which met for the elections of 1852. 
A. B. Chambers, editor of the Republican, was in wait to direct 
the fight for southern control of the first session of the General 
Assembly, which met August 30, 1852. The Democratic 
union was superficial. 

Leonard had been too ill to take much part in the August 
campaign, but his sense of political reality had not deserted 
him. He could depend on Senator Broadhead and Represen- 
tative Benjamin Tompkins. He wrote to A. S. Mitchell, editor 
of the St. Louis Evening News, to be at Jefferson City to assist 
in the preliminary caucus alignments. Mitchell later wrote 
Leonard a full account of the struggle to organize the House. 
Chambers secured the nomination of Woodson, “‘a Jackson 
Resolution Whig”’, for the speakership, as an anti-Benton Whig 
‘face’; too hasty, he persuaded Devol of Washington to break 
his caucus honor and vote for Abram Hunter, an anti-Benton 
Democrat, “the first day of the session.” The Whigs held 
together. At a second caucus Broadhead produced ‘‘a balance 
sheet of old Whig and Anti accounts” and proved that now 
there was a Whig balance in favor of the other branch of the 
family. The caucus voted Devol down. Chambers tried a 
bargain with Claib Jackson—for Hunter—the Antis repudiated 


“WwW. 104. 
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it and put up Jackson himself. At a third caucus Chambers 
felt himself ‘‘kicked out of anti-Benton company”; he advised 
the Whigs to “die rather than vote for Claib.’’ At a fourth 
caucus, Winston tore up the Antis ‘“‘as a bear would a litter of 
puppies’, and Chambers was called upon to express his 
approval. In another letter Mitchell wrote Leonard: 

I had anticipated your advice about going to Jeff. City. We laid 
out Adam Bronson, [Chambers’ initials were A. B.] completely. He was 


cowed, silent and sulky when I left and intended to leave for St. Louis, 
I was told, in a day or two. 


He concluded: 

The idea of coalition with the Antis is killed, buried and rotten; with 
a light heart I shall leave on the first downward boat. 

The Whig-Benton coalition was effected by the election of 
Doctor Reuben Shelby of Perry county, Benton Democrat, for 
the special session only. 

Leonard's course of statesmanship was destined to change; 
integrity of parties was to give way in the bitter conflict. 
Not only did the Democrats divide again after 1852; they came 
to open warfare on the floor of the House. Francis P. Blair, 
Jr., had been sent to Jefferson City. 

We have got the Demmies into a fight at last [wrote Mitchell to 
Leonard]... . Blair and Claib Jackson had it hip and thigh. .... Jackson 
was, in the judgment of the House, clearly floored... . . Jackson was all 
amiability and peace . . . . would be willing to be banished to any exile if 
it would secure peace to his beloved Democratic party. 

Blair on the contrary was full of malice and pluck. Nuilifiers were 
to be destroyed—they were already flouted and flying—they might cry 


peace but should never have it till the Jackson resolutions were repealed 
and Benton righted and restored 


The Whig-Benton coalition was carried over into the 
regular session of the Seventeenth General Assembly. Reuben 
Shelby again became speaker. In return the Benton men gave 
to the Whigs the presidencies of the State Bank at St. Louis, 
and of the branch banks at Fayette, Palmyra, Springfield, 
Lexington and Cape Girardeau. The Jefferson Inquirer 
hinted at Benton’s personal approval.*’ 





“Ww. 101, 111 111x. 

57House Journal, 17th G. A., Extra and Regular Sessions, 1852-1853, 
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JOSEPH B. McCULLAGH 


BY WALTER B. STEVENS 
THIRTEENTH ARTICLE 
MACK AND THE SPOILS 


In the coming of the first Cleveland administration, Mr. 
McCullagh saw a newspaper opportunity. He made use 
of it after methods of his own. For the first time since 
the Civil war a Democratic president was to be inaugurated. 
“Turn the Rascals out!’ had been the slogan of the 1884 
campaign. The November returns had no sooner given the 
result than the editor acted. He established a Globe-Democrat 
bureau in Washington. Previous to that time the Globe- 
Democrat had been conspicuous among the signs on News- 
paper Row. The Globe-Democrat had been giving its readers 
special news from Washington in liberal measure, but its 
service was shared with one or two leading newspapers in 
other cities. What Mr. McCullagh now planned was ex- 
clusive service for the Globe-Democrat—service with special 
consideration for Washington news of interest to St. Louis 
and its southwestern field of circulation. The editor sensed 
what that change of administration meant, from the news 
point of view, in distribution of patronage, or ‘‘the Spoils” 
as he dubbed it. 

The civil service reform blanket at Washington was 
truly narrow, short and thin in the mid-eighties. It was so 
scant that some politicians, even including congressmen, 
thought to dispense with it altogether. Four years later, 
when Harrison came in, the blanket had been pieced and 
thickened by President Cleveland’s executive orders. ‘The 
Spoils”’ meant much less than in 1885, despite Texas Flanagan's 
outburst, ‘‘What are we here for!’ Cleveland again, Mc- 
Kinley, Roosevelt and Taft reduced the patronage until 
it cut comparatively little figure in the news from Washington. 

Illustrating the print accounts of the office-seekers 
doings in 1885, Mr. McCullagh designed cartoons. He sup- 
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plied the ideas. The artists, with photographs for the faces, 
did the mechanical part on chalk plates. The results occupied 
wide spaces in the Globe-Democrat. 

‘‘A serenade by the Colonels’’ was one of the earliest of 
these innovations by the Globe-Democrat. It quoted a line 
from the Washington news :— 

“More than fifty cities will be represented in the Inaugu- 
ration by brass bands.” 

Marching behind Drum Major Grif Prather, the Missouri 
member of the National Democratic committee, with shako 
and staff, were the St. Louis party leaders, each equipped with 
a musical instrument, and all blowing or pounding “to beat 
the band,’’—any other band that is. The likenesses were 
good. But that there might be no mistaking indentities by 
President Cleveland, each St. Louis Democratic Colonel's 
silk hat was conspicuously labeled with the name of the wearer. 
Below the striking parade Mr. McCullagh made plain the 
motive :— 

“Tune— ‘In the Sweet By and By.’ Recitative by the 
Drum Major— ‘We hope it won’t be long.’ ”’ 

Another quarter page of the Globe-Democrat presented 
the first in a series of Mr. McCullagh’s “The Drama in 
Politics.” This the editor called “The Balcony Scene at 
Albany.”” The time was a few days before the Inauguration. 
The theme was a news paragraph reading: ‘Colonel James 
O. Broadhead is anxiously expectant of a Cabinet office. 
It is now said that his fate depends very largely upon the 
advice given to Mr. Cleveland by Mr. Manning.” 

This eminent and dignified Missourian was garbed and 
posed as Romeo, with lifted hands looking upward to the 
President-elect who, dressed as Juliet, stood in the balcony. 
Below the scene, Mr. McCullagh adapted Shakspeare: 

“Romeo Broadhead: ‘Oh! Wilt thou leave me so unsat- 
isfied ?’ 

“Nurse Manning (within) :—‘Madam!’ 


“Juliet Cleveland (To Nurse Manning within):—‘By 
and by I come.’ ”’ 
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A DRAMA IN POLITICS 


Mr. McCullagh’s “Drama in Politics’’ reached a high 
place in country-wide interest with two scenes from “The 
Lady of Lyons.” Never before was Shakspeare drawn 
upon more effectively to illustrate American politics. The 
first of these scenes Mr. McCullagh titled: ‘The Promise 
before the Election—from Act II.” It presented Cleveland 
with one arm encircling the waist of a buxom female figure 
on whose flowing skirt was printed ‘“Democracy.’’ Cleve- 
land’s right hand was raised with forefinger pointed toward 
a group of imposing buildings labeled ‘‘Cabinet Offices,” 
‘Foreign Missions,” “‘Post Offices.” On the ground was a 
scroll in attractive design setting forth ‘“To the Victors belong 
the Spoils.”” Below the scene were quoted these lines: 
“Claude Cleveland—‘Nay, dearest, nay, if thou would’st 

have me paint 
The home to which, would love fulfill its prayers, 
This hand would lead thee, listen— 

A palace to eternal summer, 

Its marble walls from out a glossy bower 

Of coolest foliage, musical with birds, 

Whose songs should syllable thy name.’ 

“Pauline Democracy—‘Oh! As the bee upon the flower, I 
hang 

Upon the honey of they eloquent tongue! 

Am I not blest?’ ”’ 


The second scene Mr. McCullagh called “The Ful- 
fillment after the Election—from Act III." In humble, 
even dingy surroundings a decrepit woman with the face of 
Vice-President Hendricks sat stooped beside a fireplace. 
Upon the table was one part of a scroll, as if torn in pieces, 
reading ‘Civil Service Reform.” And on the floor, as if 
cast there in anger was the remainder of the scroll reading 
“No Removals for Political Reasons.” In the foreground 
stood outraged Miss Democracy, pointing toward the crouched 
old woman in the corner while Cleveland’s attitude was 
that of one hearing distressing speech. The generation 
which saw this cartoon knew only too well the Vice-President’s 
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disagreement with the President on patronage issues. These 

were the quotations Mr. McCullagh deemed fittings for the 

scene: 

“Pauline Democracy—(In amazement to Widow Melnotte 
Hendricks)—‘So you know the Prince?’ 

“Widow Melnotte Hendricks—‘Know him, madam? Ah! 
I begin to fear it is you who know him not!’ 

“Claude Cleveland to Widow Melnotte Hendricks—‘Leave 
us; have pity on her; on me! leave us!’ 

“Widow Melnotte Hendricks, retiring—‘Oh Claude, that I 
should live to see thee bowed with shame; thee of whom I 
was so proud!’ 

“Pauline Democracy—(Laughing wildly)—‘This is thy palace 
where the perfumed light 

Steals through the misty alabaster lamps 


* ok * ok * * 


This is my bridal home, and thou my bridegroom! 
Oh, fool; Oh, dupe; Oh, wretch! I see it all! 

The byword and the jeer of every tongue 

In Lyons! Hast thou in thy heart one touch 

Of human kindness? If thou hast, why, kill me.’ ”’ 


THE WHITE HOUSE LOCKOUT 


In plain prose a Washington special told in the Globde- 
Democrat of the disillusionment. It bore date of October 31, 
eight months after the Inauguration. 


Posters in good-sized type, were put up on the White House doors 
to-day informing those of the party who can read that the President will 
not receive office-seekers. This looks like resorting to extreme measures, 
but really Mr. Cleveland has to deal with a class of people who cannot 
take a hint. Again and again they have been told that it is out of Mr. 
Cleveland’s power to do anything for them, and they have been told to 
go to the heads of the departments in which they want appointments. 
They would go away but the next day would return and say: 

“Mr. President, I took your advice and saw Secretary --————-. 
He promised to give the case his consideration. It is all right. I thought 
I would come and tell you as you took so much interest in my case.” 

In a day or two they would come back a little despondent. 

“Mr. President, I’m afraid things are not going altogether right with 
me. I have not got my appointment yet. Perhaps, if you would push the 
matter a little for me—” 
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And from this they have gone on getting more despondent and more 
importunate, until they have plagued the President’s life almost out of 
him. Less than a week ago a District Democrat, who is asking one of the 
best of Washington appointments, went up to the White House and in- 
sisted on talking about his prospective office. The President told him he 
wasn’t giving any attention at this time to the District appointments. 
His visitor didn’t stop. Mr. Cleveland leaned back in his chair, crossed 
his legs, and putting on a look of resignation, said: 

“All right, go ahead, I can forget it just as fast as you can tell it.” 

It is said the new rule is not for the time being merely, but for all 
time, and is considered by the President to be a public necessity. He will 
continue to hold his short public receptions on Wednesdays, Fridays, and 
Mondays, and everybody who wants to see him must do it then whether 
they are members of Congress or ordinary folks, and they will not be 
allowed to talk office to him there. 


Through the campaign over ‘The Spoils’’ Mr. McCullagh 
kept up a running fire of paragraphs: 


Professor Bain says that ‘‘the possession of a spot of land is the most 
powerful of all incentives to industry.”” Prof. Bain has never seen an 
able-bodied Missouri Democrat in full pursuit of a country post office. 

When Lincoln was asked to put one of his warmest Illinois friends 
and a most capable man into his Cabinet, he declined on the ground that it 
was enough for Illinois that she had the Presidency. ‘‘We must not act 
the hog,” he said in his quaint way, ‘because we happen to have been 
intrusted with the key to the pigpen.”” Cleveland evidently holds a very 
different view on the pork question. 

President Cleveland told some Presbyterian clergymen who called 
on him the other day that he could repeat every word of the ‘Shorter 
Catechism,” learned in his boyhood. This only serves to increase the 
wonder of the rank and file of his party that he cannot recall the much 
more recent fact that he was elected to his present position as a Democrat, 
and with the understanding that he would make a complete sweep of the 
Republican office-holders. 

(To be continued.) 
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‘*HORSELESS CARRIAGE’’ DAYS 


Close on the gay nineties and the craze for tandem 
bicycles came the dawn of the automobile era. In those 
pioneering days, driving an automobile was considered a 
sport, an adventure, or a nuisance and a departure from con- 
servative tenets—it all depended on the viewpoint. Friend 
or foe, there was scarcely a person who looked on those 
early “‘horseless carriages” as a necessity. Nor, after riding 
in one of them, did anyone consider them in the class of lux- 
uries. 

What memories the names of those early cars recall to 
the Missourian who participated as an enthusiast in those 
eventful days of pioneering before the self-starter of 1912. 
Perhaps with moistened eye, he recalls the hey-day of the 
American Mors, Dorrises, Pope-Hartfords, Stanley Steamers, 
Oldfields and Christies, and the time when a Success Auto- 
Buggy looked more like a buggy than an auto. Additional 
attention to the subject might bring back memories of other 
makes, such as the Dragon, Haynes, Peerless, Baker Electric, 
Thomas ‘“Town Cars,"’ Stevens Duryea, Richmond, Stoddard- 
Dayton, Brush, Regal, Chalmers-Detroit, Maxwell-Briscoe, 
Winton and Jackson. 

Among another group the motoring Missourian might 
remember other sturdy pioneers, which, undaunted by the 
remarks of village wise-acres, flourished to a good old age, or 
persisted down to the present. These might include a Pack- 
ard, Mitchell, Maxwell, Reo, Pierce-Arrow, Moon, Gardner, 
Marmon, Ford, Studebaker and Oakland. All of these the 


Missouri pioneer motorist knew. And if it were only his 
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lot to drive a mere Auto-Buggy, he could, nevertheless, 
speak with authority on all, roll their names wisely, and wait 
until the future and installment buying brought the more 
exalted models within his reach. 


It was in 1895 that J. D. Perry Lewis installed an elec- 
tric motor in a buggy and astounded St. Louis by rolling down- 
town at six miles an hour. And it was considered quite a 
joke when George Preston Dorris came to St. Louis from 
Nashville in 1898 and started an automobile factory. Among 
the first St. Louisans to buy automobiles, it is said, were doc- 
tors, although knowing newspaper writers for several years 
warned that cars caused curvature of the spine and induced 
St. Vitus dance. The glee in certain circles no doubt reached 
a high mark in August, 1900, when three automobiles raced 
a horse at the picnic of the Retail Grocers of St. Louis, and 
the horse won! 


Up to 1901, automobiles had not made much of a stir in 
St. Louis. Before that time, the few automobile firms that 
were in existence there were lumped in with the Wagon 
and Carriage Makers section of the classified directory. 
But in 1901, a separate heading was given to automobiles, 
and five firms were listed. St. Louis was getting on. 


By 1902, even an ardent motorist agreed that ten miles 
an hour was a terrific pace on Broadway in St. Louis. That 
year witnessed the acquisition of the first car ordered by the 
St. Louis Police Department, and the first motor cops in 
the city. The police automobile, called, familiarly, the ‘‘skid- 
doo car’’ was used by officers to check reckless drivers in 
Forest Park. William Stinger and James Cooney were the 
first motor-car policemen. All in all, 1902 was a big year for 
St. Louis, because an automobile club was formed then, and 


a St. Louis-built car made it through to Chicago in thirty-six 
hours. 


Kansas City has not fully agreed just who was the first 
person to have a car in that city. In 1895, Harry Weber 
attached an engine to a carriage and had a “motor car” 
which he optimistically called the ‘‘Flyer."" A White Steamer 
appeared on the streets of Kansas City in 1899; it was owned 
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by Frank Wear and later by A. A. Whipple. And in 1900 
there appeared a ‘‘gasoline store car’’ owned by Louis Curtiss. 

In May, 1901, occurred what is called the first collision 
between two autos in Kansas City. The collison took place 
on Eleventh Street between Oak and Locust Streets, the cars 
being driven by Dr. A. H. Cordier and Herbert A. Walpole, 
and the passengers being Dr. Eugene Carbaugh and Ray 
Oliver. No one was hurt. The event proved something of 
an accomplishment, for, it is said, there were only two auto- 
mobiles in the entire city at the time. In October, 1902, 
the number of cars in Kansas City had grown to about 25, 
and in 1908 there were 391. 

At the State capital, Jefferson City, Theodore Tanner 
was announced in 1900 as the owner of the first automobile 
in the city. For three years Tanner had been working on 
a “horseless carriage’ and by March, 1900, had it nearly 
completed. It had already been tested with ‘‘perfect suc- 
cess.” Tanner, a machinist and business man, died in 1911, 
and at that time was agent for Reo cars in Jefferson City. 

Hi Henry’s Minstrels appeared at Jefferson City on 
April 5, 1901, and during a parade at noon, an automobile 
owned by the minstrels attracted extensive attention. ‘““There 
are not many things which are new to Jefferson City,” a 
local paper reported, ‘“‘but an automobile is one of them.” 

The first car in Jefferson City owned by a resident and 
licensed there, was one owned by W. B. Hanna “of the Swan 
laundry.’’ Hanna had obtained his car some time before 
October, 1903. Dr. J. L. Thorpe bought the next car and 
obtained the second license, the license being issued on 
October 3. A few days later the local paper reported that 
Thorpe was causing much excitement with his auto, acting 
as his own chauffeur, and taking nightly spins. The third 
license was issued on October 9, 1903, to Hugh Stephens. 

At Columbia, the academic air was first split by the roar 
of an automobile about midnight on June 4, 1905. W. B. 
West that day drove to Columbia with an Oldsmobile from 
St. Louis in fourteen and one-half hours. Two days later, 
E. Sidney Stephens received the second Columbia car. In 
the fall of the same year, F. A. Sampson, former secretary 
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of the State Historical Society, became another pioneer with 
a Ford ordered from Sedalia. 

By 1908 there were only four cars in Columbia, a Ford, 
Oldsmobile, and two Reos; the value of harness horses had 
fallen one-third in two years, and men able to buy good horses, 
were buying autos “‘in self-protection.’”” By 1910 there were 
only ten privately owned autos and four garages in town. 
In 1913 there were about seventy-five cars in Columbia. 
On March 19, of the latter year, the Columbia Automobile 
Club was organized, and Dr. Guy L. Noyes was elected 
president; there were approximately twenty-five members. 

As one writer put it, automobiles were sporting in those 
pioneer days because of their utter unreliability. And then, 
of course, there was no telling when lovers of horse-flesh might 
convert their mental resentment toward driver and automobile 
into physical violence. 

But even though the machine itself and the auto-less 
public contributed to a state of uncertainty, there was no 
uncertainty on the idea that the proper motorist must be 
properly dressed. The well-dressed motorist was prepared 
for the ordeal. Very often he wore hip leggings, and over a 
canvas coat was a linen duster that reached to his ankles. 
On his hands were leather gloves, with gauntlets that reached 
to the elbow. A special cap, and a pair of goggles completed 
his driving armor It was men clothed in such a manner, who 
pioneered the way for the modern, improved highways of 
today. 

Licensing of cars was first provided for by State law 
approved on March 23, 1903. The fee of $2 a year was paid 
to license commissioners in cities, and to county clerks if 
cars were operated outside city limits. The working of this 
law made it necessary for a car owner to obtain a license in 
each county where he operated his car. The money col- 
lected in licenses went into a general road fund. This bill 
also required drivers to stop their vehicles on approaching a 
conveyance drawn by animals, and a speed limit of nine miles 
an hour was set. 

The law of 1903 was repealed by another, approved 
March 19, 1907. The new law provided for the central 
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registration of automobiles with the Secretary of State, and 
the payment of a $5 fee to be applied to a “good road fund.”’ 
The registration of drivers was also provided for at $2 each. 
Under provisions of this law, by the wave of a hand, the 
driver of horses could require the operator of a motor vehicle 
to stop his car, and if necessary, stop his motor. Fifteen 
miles an hour was the maximum allowed on the public high- 
ways, with rates of eight and ten in effect in cities. In 
addition to the State license, cities could require a license 
tax, but after paying a tax in the place of his residence, the 
automobile owner was magnanimously exempted from paying 
a tax in any other city through which he passed. 

By 1914, there were only four counties in the State that 
were without automobiles. These were Carter, Douglas, 
Ozark and Reynolds counties. Shannon county had but 
two cars at that time. 


MISSOURI 100 YEARS AGO 


Vastly different, in some respects, was the Missouri 
of a hundred years ago than the Missouri of today. Yet in 
other respects, conditions of that time were so strangely 
similar to the present that one is prompted to agree with 
Solomon, that there is nothing new under the sun. 

One hundred years ago in Missouri, St. Louis was a 
town of approximately 15,000 persons, and Kansas City and 
St. Joseph were mere hamlets. There was not a railroad in 
the entire State. Missourians with bellicose dispositions were 
still settling their disputes in duels. There was no peniten- 
tiary in the State. 

Not a single State institution of higher education graced 
the State one hundred years ago. Academies, now almost 
unknown in our educational system, were flourishing institu- 
tions. At boarding school a student could get board for 
seventy-five cents a week. It was not an uncommon thing 
for persons to sign documents with an ‘‘X’’, being unable to 
write their own names. 

Many Missourians of one hundred years ago made their 
money in the fur trade, or by trading over the Santa Fe 
Trail, both occupations being great industries of the time. 
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There was only one bank in the whole State of Missouri. 
Lotteries were legal, and widely advertised in the newspapers. 
For $1.25 an acre, Missourians could purchase public lands. 

Temperance, in those days as well as today, was a burn- 
ing public question, widely discussed in public journals. 
On the Fourth of July, Missourians celebrated the day by 
drinking numerous and varied toasts at public banquets 
where oratory substituted for the lack of other fireworks. 
Long lists of letters held at postoffices were published in the 
newspapers. The pedigrees of horses were featured news, 


and poetry, a column long, was given a prominent place on 
the front page. 


EARTHQUAKES IN MISSOURI 


When the subject of earthquakes is considered in connec- 
tion with Missouri, attention is generally first brought to the 
great New Madrid earthquake which began on December 16, 
1811. So severe was this early disturbance that, it has been 
said, if New Madrid in 1811 had been a city like either Charles- 
ton or San Francisco, which later suffered such great losses, 
the New Madrid earthquake would now be the best known 
and the most terrible of the three. 


But even though the New Madrid earthquake over- 
shadows in greatness any other earthquake that ever took 
place in Missouri, and commands the lion’s share of all atten- 
tion, the fact remains that Missouri has been visited by earth- 
quakes on several occasions since the one that began in 1811. 
Below is given a list of twelve of these seismic disturbances 
that have taken place in Missouri since the New Madrid 
earthquake. The list almost certainly does not represent 
all the earthquakes that have been severe enough to come to 
the notice of the general public, but it does include most 
of the important ones. The list covers a period from 1838 
to 1927. 


June 9, 1838: A severe earthquake shock was felt at 
St. Louis about 8:45 o'clock the morning of this date. The 
shock lasted for about one-half minute, threw down a part 
of a chimney, and was quite noticeable in the upper stories 
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of buildings. It was felt also at St. Charles. A rumbling 
noise accompanied the shock in St. Louis. 


October 8, 1857: A wide area, including St. Louis and 
other places in the Mississippi Valley, was disturbed by an 
earthquake about 4:20 a. m. on this date. It was described 
by old citizens of St. Louis as the most severe since the earth- 
quake of 1811. Thousands of persons were awakened by 
the shocks and ran into the streets in their night clothes. 
Plaster and bricks were knocked down, beds and furniture 
displaced, and the river was agitated violently. Many 
buildings in St. Louis rocked violently. The first shock 
preceded by a loud rumbling noise, was followed in about 
eight minutes by a second shock of less intensity. Among 
St. Louisans this earthquake was known as ‘Mitchell's 
Earthquake.” The day before the shock, Mitchell, who 
was editor of the St. Louis Intelligencer, wrote an article la- 
menting the fact that no one talked of anything but the current 
money panic. “Is there no way to get a change of the sub- 
ject?” Mitchell wrote. ‘Will no growling earthquake give 
this great globe a shaking that shall awake men to a feeling 
of greater insecurity as to their lives than now afflicts them 
in regard to their money?” In less than twenty-four hours 
St. Louis not only had an earthquake, but with it, a decided 
change in conversation. 


August 17, 1865: A shock of about one and one-half 
minutes was felt at St. Louis about 10 a. m. on this date. 
At St. Louis the earthquake was severe enough to crack 
houses. The tremor was also felt in Illinois, particularly at 
Cairo, and quite severely at Memphis, Tenn. 


November 15, 1877: A slight earthquake shock was 
reported at St. Joseph shortly before noon on this day. The 
tremor was noticed particularly in the area toward the north 
and west of Missouri, and was felt in Iowa, Kansas, and 
Nebraska. 


November 18, 1878: Another slight shock was noticed 
at points in Missouri at about 11:55 p. m. on this date. It 
was reported at Glasgow, and St. Louis in Missouri, and 
was quite heavy at Cairo, III. 
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September 27, 1882: A quake severe enough to awaken 
people in St. Louis was felt there about 4:15 a. m. Two 
distinct shocks in rapid succession were reported. According 
to one account “It jarred and rattled things pretty lively.” 
The shocks were also felt in Illinois. Frederick Billon, a 
local historian, reported that in the sixty years he had lived 
in St. Louis he had felt about a dozen earthquake shocks. 

February 6, 1887: A widespread shock shortly after 
four o’clock on the morning of this date was felt in St. Louis 
and elsewhere in Missouri, as well as in Illinois, Indiana and 
Kentucky. At St. Louis the shock was particularly noticea- 
ble in the western part of the city, and in the upper stories 
of some buildings. 

September 26, 1891: The earthquake that occurred 
about 10:55 p. m. on this date was felt widely in Missouri, 
and in the states of Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky and Tennessee. 
No great damage was reported anywhere. In Missouri 
shocks were reported at Jefferson City, Dexter, Louisiana, 
Pacific, and at St. Louis. In the latter place, where sleepers 
were awakened and things were jarred and rattled, three dis- 
tinct shocks lasting from five to thirty seconds were felt. 
At Jefferson City the first quake was believed to have lasted 
fully two minutes, and a little later was followed by two addi- 
tional distinct tremors. 

October 31, 1895: One of the most widespread earth- 
quakes of recent times in this region shook the Mississippi 
Valley about 5:10 a. m. on this day. At St. Louis the tremors 
were said to be the severest of any so far on record, and lasted 
nearly two minutes. Half a million St. Louisans were 
awakened, and great buildings rocked “like a ship at sea.”’ 
There was no great damage in St. Louis except broken plaster 
and chimneys. At Jefferson City five distinct ‘‘pulsations”’ 
were felt, the second being the most severe; the quake was 
strong enough there to knock down a fence. Kansas City 
reported two shocks, the second being the most severe; 
at that place the earthquake lasted about a minute. Some 
of the other places in Missouri reporting the shock were 
Kahoka, St. Joseph, Charleston, Columbia, St. Charles. 
Poplar Bluff, Cape Girardeau, Boonville, Troy, Versailles, 
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Kirksville, Louisiana, and Marshall. The states of Illinois. 
Indiana, Kansas, Arkansas, Iowa, Alabama, Ohio and Ten- 
nessee were affected, and the shocks were also felt at Chicago, 
and as far east as Washington, D. C. 

February 8, 1903: A slight shock was experienced at 
St. Louis about 6:20 p. m. The earthquake was general 
throughout St. Louis county, and was felt in Illinois and 
Kentucky. 

August 21, 1905: Great alarm was caused in St. Louis 
by two or three shocks which hit the city at 11:08 p. m., 
but no damage was reported. The earthquake was general 
in the Mississippi Valley, and was felt in at least seven states. 
St. Charles and Boonville were among the Missouri places 
reporting shocks. 

May 7, 1927: A tremor centering near New Madrid 
and believed to be caused by the New Madrid fault, shook 
cities in Missouri, Arkansas and Tennessee shortly after two 
o’clock in the morning. The quake lasted about five minutes. 
In Missouri it was felt at Sikeston, Poplar Bluff, Caruthers- 
ville, and New Madrid. 


THE ““EDEN’’ OF MISSOURI 


It has long been maintained by local historians of north- 
east Missouri that the “Eden” of Charles Dickens’ Martin 
Chuszslewit was the now long-extinct boom city of Marion 
City, Marion county, promoted by William Muldrow. The 
marked similarity of the history of Marion City to the story 
of “Eden” gives credence to the assertion. And, indeed, 
the contention is not without some historical basis. 

In an article on Marion City and William Muldrow which 
appeared in the Western Journal magazine of St. Louis in 
October, 1855, (page 322), J. P. Rutter writes of the ‘““Edenish 
appearance of this country." The writer does not further 
amplify his allusion, however. 

More definite is the History of Marion County, Missourt, 
which was published in 1884. On page 244 will be found the 
following: 

When Charles Dickens visited this country, a few years afterward, 
the story of Marion City was told him, and it is said that in ‘Martin 
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Chuzzlewit” the description of ‘‘Eden’’ was written from the pictures given 
him of Mr. Muldrow’s town. The following are extracts from Chapter 23 
of ‘“‘Martin Chuzzlewit,” relating to certain of the experiences of Martin 
and Jolly Mark Tapley in their visit to “‘Eden,” a supposititious town on 
the Mississippi, where they had purchased a lot and dwelling house from 


This passage refers to the journey of the English novelist, 
Charles Dickens, to America, which is described in his book. 
American Notes. This trip brought Dickens to St. Louis 
in 1842, only a short time after the crash of speculation at 
Marion City, and although Dickens does not mention the 
story in his American Notes, it is not impossible that he should 
have heard of the rise and fall of Marion City. 

Other references identify ‘Eden’ with Marion City. 
A note in volume eight, July, 1914, page 236, of The Missouri 
Historical Review, says that Dickens, on coming to this coun- 
try, heard the unfortunate story of Marion City, and in 
Martin Chuszlewit ‘‘he describes it under the name of Eden.” 


Frank H. Sosey, writing on “Palmyra and Its Historical 
Environment”’ in volume twenty-three, April, 1929, page 
361, of the same publication, records that Marion City was 
where “‘Charles Dickens found his ‘Eden’ for ‘Martin Chuzzle- 
wit’.”” And on page 371, the same author adds: ‘But if 
Marion City did nothing else it furnished Chas. Dickens, 
who visited this county while the village was fresh in the minds 
of the public, with ‘Eden’ for his ‘Martin Chuzzlewit’ 6 


TOPICS IN MISSOURI HISTORY 


Two subjects of considerable interest are included in the 
list of suggested ‘‘Topics in Missouri History” this time. 
The first, on ‘‘The Theatre in Missouri,” indicates what a 
rich, though little known, field there is in the drama of this 
State. The second subject, on “Woman and Missouri,” 
is one that has wide interest and contains references to the 
careers of many remarkable women of Missouri. References 
cited as Review indicate The Missouri Historical Review, 
published by the State Historical Society of Missouri. 
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THE THEATRE IN Missouri 


Breckenridge, William Clark, “A Few Notes on the Drama in St. Louis,” 
in William Clark Breckenridge . . . . His Life, Lineage and Writings, 
by James M. Breckenridge (1932), pp. 213-218. 

Carson, William Glasgow Bruce, ‘The Beginnings of the Theatre in St. 
Louis,” Missouri Historical Society Collections, V, pp. 129-165. 
Carson, William Glasgow Bruce, The Theatre on the Frontier; the Early 

Years of the St. Louis Stage (1932). 

Cranmer, Catharine, “Little Visits with Literary Missourians—Augustus 
Thomas,” Review XX, April, 1926, pp. 399-405. 

Hyde, William, and Howard, L. Conard (ed.), Encyclopedia of the History 
of St. Lowis, (4 vols., 1899), I, p. 5, “Actors”; IV, pp. 2251-2261, 
“Theaters,” by O. J. Casey. 

Krone, Charles A., “Recollections of an Old Actor,” Missouri Historical 
Society Collections, 11, pp. 25-43; III, pp. 53-70, 170-182, 275-306, 
423-436; IV, pp. 104-120, 209-233, 323-351, 423-463. 

Ludlow, Noah Miller, Dramatic Life, As I Found It (1880). 

Nolle, Alfred Henry, The German Drama on the St. Louis Stage (1917). 

Scharf, J. Thomas, History of Saint Louis City and County (2 vols., 1883), 
I, pp. 959-988. 

Smith, Solomon Franklin, The Theatrical Apprenticeship, and Anecdotical 
Recollections (1846). 

Smith, Solomon Franklin, The Theatrical Journey-Work and Anecdotical 
Recollections (c1854). 

Smits, Solomon Franklin, Theatrical Management in the West and South 
for Thirty Years (1868). 

Stevens, Walter B., St. Louis, The Fourth City (1909), pp. 951-955. 

Thomas, Augustus, The Print of My Remembrance (1922). 

Whitney, Carrie Westlake, Kansas City, Missouri; Its History and Its 
People (3 vols., 1908), I, pp. 224-229. 


WoMAN AND Missouri 


Aikman, Duncan, Calamity Jane and the Lady Wildcats (c1927). Contains 
sketches of Calamity Jane (Martha Jane Canary), Belle Starr (Myra 
Belle Shirley), and Carry Nation. 

Asbury, Herbert, Carry Nation (1929). 

Brockett, L. P., and (Mrs.) Mary C. Vaughan, Woman’s Work in the Civil 
War (1867). Contains references to activities of women in Missouri, 
1861-1865. 

Bulkley, Mary E., An Aid to the Woman Voter of Missouri (1918). 

Burger, (Mrs.) Nelle G., What Clara C. Hoffman Said (n. d.). 

“Calamity Jane,” Review, XX, April, 1926, pp. 457-459. 

Carter-Stokes, Carrie Lee, Clara C. Hoffman, Prophet and Pioneer (n. d.) 

Clemens, Cyril, “A Visit to Becky Thatcher,” Review, XXIII, Oct., 1928, 
pp. 121-123. 
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Conard, Howard L. (ed.), Encyclopedia of the History of Missouri (6 vols., 
1901), VI, pp. 500-512. Various articles on women’s activities in 
Missouri. 

Cranmer, Catharine, ‘Little Visits With Literary Missourians—Fannie 
Hurst,” Review, XIX, April, 1925, pp. 389-396. 

Cranmer, Catharine, “Little Visits With Literary Missourians—Sara 
Teasdale,” Review, XIX, July, 1925, pp. 665-674. 

Cranmer, Catharine, “Little Visits With Literary Missourians—Zoe 
Akins,” Review, XX, Jan., 1926, pp. 252-261. 

DeMenil, Alexander N., Madame Chouteau Vindicated (1921). 

Emmons, Ben L., ‘Mrs. Emilie Jane Lintz,” Review, XXII, April, 1928, 
pp. 369-371. 

Erskine, Marjory, Mother Philippine Duchesne (1926). 

“The First Woman's Club in Missouri,” Review, XVIII, April, 1924, pp. 
469-470. 

Frost, (Mrs.) Lily Herald, ‘The Part Woman Played,” in A History of 
Northeast Missouri, ed. by Walter Williams (3 vols., 1913), I, pp. 
27-45. 

Harris, D. H. (comp.), A Brief Report of the Meeting Commemorative of the 
Early Saint Louis Movement (ci922). Contains references to various 
women, including Susan E. Blow, and Amelia C. Fruchte. 

Johnson, Anne (Mrs. Charles P.), Notable Women of St. Louis, 1914 (c1914). 

Lawrence, (Mrs.) Mary D., Laws of Missouri Particularly Applicable to 
Women and Children (c1912). 

Lee, (Mrs.) S. E., ‘The Part Woman Played,” in A History of Northwest 
Missouri, ed. by Walter Williams (3 vols., 1915), I, pp. 181-214. 
Missouri Women in Who's Who in America, 1930-1931, St. Louis Post- 

Dispatch, Jan. 10, 1931. 

Moore, Frank, Women of the War (1866). Contains references to work of 
women in Missouri during 1861-1865. 

Morris, Monia Cook, ‘The History of Woman Suffrage in Missouri, 1867- 
1901,” Review, XXV, Oct., 1930, pp. 67-82. 

‘Names of Missouri Woman Suffrage Leaders, on Tablet at Washington, 
D. C.,” Review, XXV, July, 1931, p. 649. 

Painter, (Mrs.) W. R., ‘Achievements of the Missouri D. A. R.,”” Review, 
XX, April, 1926, pp. 382-387. 

Rankin, Daniel S., Kate Chopin and Her Creole Stories (1932). 

Scott, Mary Semple (ed.), “‘History of the Woman Suffrage Movement in 
Missouri,” Review, XIV, April-July, 1920, pp. 281-384. 

Stewart, Faye Louise, ‘Mollie Jennings, Unsung Heroine of Civil War," 
Review, XXII, Oct., 1927, pp. 133-135. 

Templin, Lucinda de Leftwich, ‘‘Two Illustrious Pioneers in the Education 
of Women in Missouri: Major George C. Sibley and Mary Easton 
Sibley,” Review, XXI, April, 1927, pp. 420-437. 

Trenholme, Louise Irby, History of Nursing in Missouri (1926). 

United Daughters of the Confederacy, Missouri Division, Reminiscences of 
the Women of Missouri During the Sixties (192-?). 
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Whiting, Lilian, Kate Field: A Record (1899). 

‘‘Woman Suffrage Pioneers Memorial Tablet, at Jefferson City,” Review, 
XXV, April, 1931, p. 510. 

‘“‘Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, St. Louis, Celebrates 50th 
Anniversary,” Review, XXIV, April, 1930, p. 462. 

“Woman's Christian Temperance Union of Missouri Celebrates 50th 
Anniversary,” Review, XXVII, Jan., 1933, p. 188. 

Womer in Missouri Industries; A Study of Hours and Wages (U.S. Women's 
Bureau, 1924). 

Also consult Who’s Who in America, and publications of the Missouri 
Department of Labor, the Bureau of Labor Statistics, and the Depart- 
ment of Labor and Industrial Inspection, 1879. 


ADVERTISEMENTS IN THE PIONEER PRESS 


Post Roads in 1823. 


AN ACT to discontinue certain Post Roads, and to establish others. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled . . . . That, the following 
mail routes shall be, and the same are hereby, established, to wit: 


‘ *. ¢* * # 


In Missouri 
From St. Louis, to Boonville, by Winchester,! Ninian Hamilton’s,? 
in the Western parts of St. Louis county; Newport,’ the seat of Justice 
from [for] Franklin county; Gasconade,‘ the seat of justice of Gasconade 
county; the city of Jefferson, the seat of government of the state; & Marion,’ 
the seat of justice from [for] Cole county. 


i * * * 


From the Missouri Intelligencer, Franklin, June 24, 1823. 





Merino’s 
The subfcriber will this feafon, let out his Merino Rams, on the fol- 
lowing terms, one-half of the lambs, or five dollars in cafh. One of the 
Rams will ftand at this place, and the other at Col. Bonds, near Harrifon. 
N. B. No Ewes will be taken in before the firft of November. 
SAMUEL BRIDGE. 
Merino-Farm (near St. Louis). 
Sept. 8th, 1811. 
From the Louisiana Gasette, St. Louis, September 12, 1811. 





‘Possibly Manchester. 

*Ninian Hamilton had a land claim of 640 acres in Township 44 North, 
Range 3 East, St. Louis county. 

*Newport was located in St. John’s Township of Franklin county, on the 
Missouri river near the mouth of Beouf Oreek. 

‘Gasconade is situated on the west bank of the Gasconade river at its 
junction with the Missouri. 
*’Marion is on the Missouri river about fifteen miles above Jefferson City. 
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The “Boonville Debating Society” will discuss the following question 
on Saturday evening next: 


“Would it be policy [sic.] to establish a National University?” 
Ladies and Gentlemen are respectfully invited to attend. 


BENJ: EMMONS FERRY, Secretary. 
March 21, 1839 (Thursday). 


From The Western Emigrant, Boonville, March 21, 1839. 


*Benjamin Emmons Ferry was born at Fort Dardenne, St. Charles county. 
in 1810. He became editor of papers at Fayette and at Boonville, and served 
as county clerk, sheriff and a representative of Cooper county. He was in the 
Confederate Army. He moved later to Vernon county and died in 1875. 
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HISTORICAL NOTES AND COMMENTS 
MISSOURIANS ABROAD 


E. L. ANtHoNy: A graduate of the Missouri college of 
agriculture in 1912, E. L. Anthony was recently made acting 
dean of the Michigan state college of agriculture. His boy- 
hood home was near Marceline. After being graduated he 
became a member of the faculty of the Pennsylvania state 
college, and was advanced until he became acting head of the 
dairy department there, after which in rapid succession he 
was made head of the dairy work at West Virginia, and then 
at Michigan. The last named position he still holds, while 
carrying on the work of acting dean. He is president of the 
American Dairy Science Association—From the Plattsburg 
Leader, Jan. 20, 1933. 

Ernest R. BREECH: A native of Lebanon, Mo., Ernest 
R. Breech, who is head of the Revised Air Transport Corpora- 
tion, has been named president and chairman of the board 
of the North American Aviation, Inc., a company organized 
by General Motors. He worked his way through Drury 
College, at Springfield, Mo., then received a degree at the 
University of Illinois. Subsequently he became comptroller 
of the Yellow Truck and Coach Company, then in 1929 
became associated with General Motors, which he served as 
general assistant treasurer until his recent appointment.— 
From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, May 3, 1933. 

ManLey O. Hupson: Dr. Hudson, a former teacher 
in the University of Missouri, has been appointed by President 
Roosevelt as the American member of the Permanent Court 
of Arbitration at the Hague.—From the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, May 8, 1933. 

BRECKENRIDGE LonG: Mr. Long, former St. Louis 
attorney who was assistant secretary of state under President 
Wilson, and was the Democratic nominee for the Senate from 
Missouri in 1920, has been appointed by President Roosevelt 


as ambassador to Italy.—From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
April 21, 1933. 
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Ewinc Y. MITCHELL: Chosen as assistant secretary 
of commerce by President Roosevelt, Mr. Mitchell, of Spring- 
field, Mo., will take charge of the reorganized agencies in 
control of aeronautics, the Coast and Geodetic Survey and 
the Bureau of Navigation and Steamboat Inspection.— 
From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, June 17, 1933. 

Jonn F. Montcomery: A native of Sedalia, Mo., 
has been named by President Roosevelt as minister to Hun- 
gary. Mr. Montgomery is a son of the late James A. Mont- 
gomery, pioneer of Pettis county.—From the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, June 10, 1933. 

Mrs. NELLIE TayLox Ross: The newly appointed 
director of the mint, and the first woman to hold this post, 
is a native of Missouri. She was formerly governor of 
Wyoming. A sketch of her career appears in the Kansas 
City Times of May 3, 1933. 

FranNK L. SHAW: The new mayor of Los Angeles, 
Cal., was a resident of Joplin, Mo., for twenty years, and 
began business as a delivery boy. Subsequently he became 
clerk, traveling salesman, and manager of various Joplin 
stores before going west in 1908.—From the Kansas City 
Journal-Post, June 11, 1933. 

GEORGE R. SPALDING: Colonel Spalding, of Webster 
Groves, Mo., an authority on rivers and harbors improve- 
ment projects, has been selected by General Hugh S. Johnson 
as Federal Public Works Administrator. A sketch of his 
career appears in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of June 15, 
1933. 

FRENCH STROTHER: The late administrative assistant 
to President Hoover, Mr. Strother, was born in Marshall, 
Mo., Oct. 5, 1883. He was educated in Fresno, Cal., and 
early in life entered newspaper work. He followed a literary 
career, and had been managing editor of World’s Work mag- 
azine, and collaborated with Henry Morgenthau in writing 
two books. His specialty under President Hoover was 
public welfare work. He died in Washington, D. C., March 
13, 1933.—From the Kansas City Star, March 13, 1933. 



















































HISTORICAL NOTES AND COMMENTS 


ST. LOUIS HISTORY 


After reading the series of historical articles by Homer 
Bassford appearing regularly in the St. Louis Star and Times, 
St. Louisans, if they did not realize it before, are coraing to 
realize now what a rich history the Missouri metropolis has. 
It has long been apparent to historians, and these articles 
are making the fact noticeable to persons of less academic 
interests, that in historical background St. Louis is one of 
the few really interesting American cities. 

The decision of the young men’s division of the St. Louis 
Chamber of Commerce to erect markers at outstanding his- 
torical spots in the city led to the series of articles by Mr. 
Bassford. Subsequent work by the St. Louis organization 
resulted in the selection of twelve outstanding sites, and the 
designation of a “St. Louis Historic Sites Trail,’’ which 
passes by all twelve points. 

The Bassford articles, however, have gone far beyond 
the historical stories relating only to the twelve sites selected. 
Mr. Bassford’s first article appeared in the Star and Times 
on February 14, 1933, and others have been published regu- 
larly since then. The result has been the compilation of a 
remarkable series, indicative of the rich history that forms 
the background of St. Louis. 


HIGBEE NEWS LOST PART OF ITS FILES 


Until two weeks ago we had been congratulating our- 
selves on the fact that we saved our files from the recent fire. 
On moving the pile of papers—they were not in bound vol- 
umes—from the home of Mrs. Hiram Land, who kindly made 
room for them since the fire, to our new quarters, we found 
that the papers for the years 1887, 1888, 1889, and part of 
1890, were missing. These were at the bottom of the pile 
and of course were the last ones reached. As the roof fell 
in about a half minute after the last bundle was carried out 
there was no chance to go back and make sure that all had 
been saved. The papers for the missing years were the ones 
we prized above all others and which we would have saved 
first had it been possible...... Unless some one kept a copy 
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of one of these early issues on account of a birth, death, or 
some other important local happening, it is quite likely that 
not a single copy is in existence. We are more than thankful 
that the volumes for the remaining years were saved. In- 
trinsically, they are not worth a dime, but from a historical 
standpoint they are beyond value.—From the Higbee News, 
March 2, 1933. 

(Editor’s Note: The State Historical Society is always 
sorry to learn of the loss of old newspaper files. Throughout 
its three decades of existence the Society has encouraged the 
careful preservation of newspapers because of their great 
value in historical research. Its own files are carefully bound 
and shelved in fire proof stacks. Many editors and former 
editors in the state have deposited or donated their old files 
to the Society for safe keeping.) 


THE APPLEGATE MSS. COLLECTION 


During the past few months the State Historical Society 
has obtained from G. H. Applegate of Keytesville, a large 
collection of manuscripts formerly the property of Lisbon 
Applegate, prominent Chariton county resident. The col- 
lection contains well over three thousand manuscript pieces. 

Among the papers in the collection are letters, deeds, 
contracts, agreements, leases, receipts, accounts and vouchers, 
covering the period from the 1830’s to the 1870's. Most of 
the material concerns lands in Chariton county and business 
connected with Lisbon Applegate’s work as public adminis- 
trator. An interesting and important part of the collection 
is a group of letters written by George W. Applegate in Cali- 
fornia to his father Lisbon Applegate. Most of the letters 
were written from Bear River House, Lisbon, Auburn, Truckee, 
and Colfax, and give some interesting information about 
California from the 1850's to the 1870's. 


ANNIVERSARIES 


The Keytesville, Chariton Courier of June 30, 1933, 
is a special edition celebrating the 100th anniversary of the 
founding of Keytesville as the county seat of Chariton county. 
This issue contains much of local historical interest. 
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The 100th anniversary of Concord Presbyterian Church, 
in Callaway county, will be observed July 2, 1933.—From 
the Fulton Sun-Gazette, June 20, 1933. 





The 91st anniversary of the Warsaw Christian Church 
was celebrated June 25, 1933.—From the Warsaw Times, 
June 29, 1933. 





The 83d anniversary of the German St. Vincent Orphan 
Association will be observed in Normandy, St. Louis county, 


June 11, 1933.—From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, June 9, 
1933. 





The Red and Black of 1933, annual published by students 
of Central High School, St. Louis, commemorates the 80th 
anniversary of the school, which is the oldest high school 
in the city. Many articles on the history of St. Louis appear 
in this number. Sections containing data which is not often 
printed include: “St. Louis Artists,’ ‘St. Louis Musicians,”’ 
and “St. Louis Authors.” 





The 30th anniversary of the first drainage project in 
the Chariton valley will be celebrated at a public meeting 
near Callao, on July 4, 1933.—From the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, July 3, 1933. 


MONUMENTS AND MEMORIALS 


A bronze tablet has been erected on the site of old Fort 
San Carlos, at Fourth and Walnut streets, St. Louis, by the 
Daughters of the American Colonists.—From the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat, June 8, 1933. 


A bronze memorial tablet in honor of George Clinton 
Swallow, first state geologist and first dean of the College 
of Agriculture, will be unveiled June 6, 1933, by the Boone 
County Historical Society, Geological and Agricultural 
Clubs of the University of Missouri and former students and 
friends. It will be placed in Swallow Hall, on the campus 
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of the University—From the Kansas City Journal-Post, 
June 5, 1933. 





The crumbling remains of old Fort Bridger, in Wyoming, 
named for the famous frontiersman who founded it, will 
become an official historical landmark and museum June 25, 
1933.—From the Kansas City Star, June 14, 1933. 





A previously unnamed mountain near Georgetown, 
Colo., has been designated by the National Geographic 
Board as Mount Trelease, in honor of Dr. William Trelease, 
a distinguished botanist and former head of the Missouri 
Botanical Garden. Its altitude is 12,503 feet—From the 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat, June 16, 1933. 





A statue in honor of the late Major Enoch H. Crowder 
was unveiled at Arlington Cemetery, Washington, D. C., 
recently—From the Columbia, Missouri Alumnus, June, 
1933. 





The 1933 Joplimo, issued by Joplin High School stu- 
dents, is dedicated to Eugene Field, and contains many 
articles on Missouri history. 





The Samuel T. Adams Post of the American Legion, 
at Kennett, has constructed the local airport as a memorial 
to Dunklin county’s war dead.—From the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, July 5, 1933. 





Restoration and rebuilding of McKendree Chapel, 
which was originally built in Cape Girardeau county between 
1814 and 1819, has been started. It is planned to hold re- 
dedication ceremonies during August, 1933, and to erect a 
bronze marker on which will be given the history of the 
Chapel, long a Methodist shrine. The building is said to be 
the oldest Protestant church still standing west of the Missis- 
sippi river.—From the Cape Girardeau Southeast Missourian, 
June 20, 1933. 
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The graves of 3,333 veterans of six wars who are buried 
in Kansas City cemeteries have been located and marked by 
Col. Frank G. Ward and the members of the Permanent 
Memorial Day Committee of Kansas City.—From the 
Kansas City Journal-Post, June 11, 1933. 





The Georgia Brown Blosser Home for Crippled Children 
and the Georgia Brown Blosser Home for Aged Women, 
provided for in the will of the late Mrs. Louis P. Blosser, 
philanthropist of Marshall, are nearing completion and will 


soon be ready for occupancy.—From the Marshall Democrat- 
News, July 1, 1933. 





The Pierce City Christian Church where Harold Bell 
Wright preached during 1896-97 is to be restored and con- 
verted into a library. It is recalled also that the author 
painted many pictures when he was in Pierce City, and some 
of these are preserved in homes there—From the Kansas 
City Star, June 4, 1933. 





Commencement exercises at Stephens Junior College, 
in Columbia, commemorated the founding of the Columbia 
Female Academy, ir 1833. Miss Lucy Wales was the first 
teacher, and appropriate tributes were paid to her memory.— 
From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, June 5, 1933. 


NOTES 


The University of Missouri conferred the honorary 
degree of doctor of laws upon four Missourians, at its com- 
mencement exercises June 7, 1933. The recipients were: 
Dr. A. Ross Hill, of Kansas City, and Dr. Isidor Loeb of 
Washington University, St. Louis, both former presidents 
of the University; Robert Woods Bliss, of St. Louis, former 
ambassador to Argentina, and George A. Mahan, lawyer and 
philanthropist, of Hannibal.—From the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat, June 8, 1933. 





Dr. Joseph D. Elliff, professor of high school adminis- 
tration in the University of Missouri, was awarded the 
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honorary degree of doctor of laws by the St. Louis Uni- 
versity.—From the Columbia, Missourian, June 6, 1933. 





Dr. Jonas Viles, of the history department of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, was elected president of the Mississippi 
Valley Historical Association at the annual meeting in Chicago, 
April 13-15, 1933. The association voted also to accept the 
offer of the University of Missouri and the State Historical 
Society of Missouri to hold its 1934 meeting in Columbia. 





Governor Guy B. Park addressed the Board of Managers 
of Arrow Rock Tavern, July 13, 1933.—St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, July 15, 1933. 





A list of projects recommended for the National Public 
Works program in Missouri cities appears in the Kansas 
City Times of July 1, 1933. 





The first hospitalization and rehabilitation committee 
of the American Legion is said to have been organized in 
Kansas City—From the Kansas City Star, May 7, 1933. 





St. Vincent’s College, of Cape Girardeau, founded in 
1830 and reputed to be the oldest theological preparatory 
school west of the Mississippi, will move to Winthrop Harbor, 
Illinois, as soon as suitable buildings can be constructed 
there.—From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, June 7, 1933. 





The last log house in Greenfield, Dade county, which is 
nearly ninety years old, is being torn down.—From the 
Kansas City Times, June 7, 1933. 





A length of board walk, an old cemetery, and a dilapidated 
five room house nearly a hundred years old, are all that remain 
of the former town of Haynesville, near Holt, Missouri. A 
brief historical sketch of the town appears in the Excelsior 
Springs Standard, June 20, 1933. 
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Portraits of Mr. and Mrs. E. C. McCarty painted by 
George C. Bingham, Missouri artist, are owned by their son, 
J. E. McCarty of Clinton, Missouri.—From the Clinton Daily 
Democrat, April 18, 1933. 





A meteorite weight 625 pounds which fell on the farm of 
Al. Curry, near Mount Zion School in Pike county, is on ex- 
hibit at Stark, Missouri. It is 27 inches long, 22 inches wide 
and 12 inches thick.—From the Louisiana Press-Journal, 
July 21, 1933. 





The village of Rat, in Shannon county, was so named 
by a former postmaster who had previously suggested two 
other names only to find.that they were in use. In exaspera- 
tion he suggested Rat, feeling sure that no other town had this 
name.—From the Kansas City Times, May 31, 1933. 





The spelling of “Pierce City’’ has now been adopted 
after having used ‘‘Peirce City” for sixty years. The original 
spelling was due to the fact that the town was named after 
Andrew Peirce, vice-president of the St. Louis-San Francisco 
railway, then under construction.—From the Kansas City 
Times, June 5, 1933. 





What is believed to be the only individually owned light- 
house in the United States is located at Zebra, Missouri, in 
Camden county. It is operated under the government code 
of lighthouse regulations, and was erected by L. A. Kelley. 
The light rotates on a pinnacle structure 125 feet high, and 
may be seen on the Lake of the Ozarks for a distance of 
fourteen miles.—From the Kansas City Times, June 19, 1933. 





Historical sketches of various rural schools in Iron county 
appear in the Ironton, Iron County Register, on and after 
April 20, 1933. 





A list of the soldier dead who are buried in Dade county 
cemeteries is printed in the Greenfield Vedette of May 25, 
1933, supplemented in the issue of June 8, 1933. 
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The Camdenton Reveille of May 26, 1933 is a souvenir 
edition containing historical data and pictures of old Linn 
Creek and Camden county. 


The career of Walt Disney, former Missourian and creator 
of the ‘‘Mickey Mouse” cartoons, is reviewed in Time, and 
reprinted in the Kansas City Times, June 5, 1933. 





“Some Baptist History in Springfield, Missouri,’ by 
M. M. Richardson, and “History of the First Baptist Church 
of Eldon, Missouri,’’ by J. D. Holder, are two articles of 
unusual historical interest in the Kansas City, Word and Way 
of June 29, 1933. 





“St. Louis Beer Gardens of Old,’”’ an article by Louis 
La Coss, is in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat Magazine, July 2, 
1933. 





An article on the ‘ghost’? towns of North Missouri, 
giving the dates of their founding, appears in the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, July 1, 1933. 





The Civil war diary of the late Patrick Henry Taylor 
(1833-1907), who served in a Minnesota regiment during the 
war, then was a resident of Cass county from 1867 until his 
death, is being printed in installments in the Harrisonville, 
Cass County Democrat, beginning June 22, 1933. 





The Rev. Isaac McCoy, Baptist missionary and West- 
port pioneer, originated a plan to colonize Indians in the 
territory west of Missouri and Arkansas. A sketch of his 
plan and of other notable events in his life, written by Maj. 
William W. Harris, appears in the Kansas City Star of June 25, 
1933. 





A list of the first entries of land in each township of Car- 
roll county, with the name of the persons entering them and 
the dates of entry are given in the Carrollton Daily Democrat, 
of June 6, 1933. 
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A historical sketch of the Libertyville Christian Church, 
near Farmington, was written by F. L. Graham for the Farm- 
ington News, May 26, 1933. The church was organized in 
1839. 





“Who Founded and Named Westport, a Town Before 
Kansas City was Conceived?” a lengthy article by Albert 
Doerschuk, appears in the Kansas City Journal-Post of June 
18, 1933. 





A series of articles on the history of Johnson county, 
written by O. G. Boisseau, of Holden, appear in the Holden 
Progress, beginning May 4, 1933. 





A lengthy article “Old Days of the Bicycle Recalled,” 
by Louis LaCoss, is in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat Sunday 
Magazine of June 11, 1933. 





The death of Dr. Katherine Berry Richardson, founder 
of Mercy Hospital in 1897 and head of the institution there- 
after, is recorded in the Kansas City Star of June 4, 1933. 





Emil Hahn, 78, once internationally known as a musician, 
a resident of St. Joseph for many years, died there June 5, 
1933.—From the Kansas City Siar, June 6, 1933. 





Rev. John C. Hicks died at the age of 95, at Plato, Mo., 
June 2, 1933. He was said to be Missouri’s oldest Baptist 
minister, the oldest Mason in the Ozarks, and Texas county’s 
first school teacher. A lengthy sketch of his life appears in 
the Houston Republican, June 8, 1933. 





Dr. Charles E. Harwood, one of the founders of North 
Springfield and of Drury College, died at the age of 102 in 
his home in Upland, California, July 19, 1933.—From the 
Springfield Leader and Press, July 20, 1933. 
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HISTORICAL PUBLICATIONS 


For sixty years the power of the Blair family was exerted 
on the course of American political history, a record which is 
probably second only to that of the Adams family. Fierce 
crusaders that they were, the Blairs received, during the long 
course of their careers, a great amount of invective as well as 
praise, much of which has been not altogether disinterested. 
To the help of American historians, however, there now comes 
the thoroughly able work by William Ernest Smith on The 
Francis Preston Blair Family in Politics, a comprehensive 
and dependable evaluation of the careers of members of this 
family. The work was published in two volumes by the Mac- 
millan Company of New York in 1933. 

The result of Dr. Smith’s facility in handling his materials 
is both a credit to himself and an addition to history and politi- 
cal science. The magnitude of the subject has not prevented 
the completed work from being valuable and detailed. 

The volumes are concerned primarily with the careers of 
Francis Preston Blair, Sr., editor of the famed Jacksonian 
Globe, and his two prominent sons: Montgomery Blair, 
attorney in the Dred Scott case and Lincoln’s postmaster- 
general; and Francis P. Blair, Jr., fiery Missouri politician, 
Union general, vice-presidental candidate, and United States 
senator. The work, however, extends beyond the bounds of 
usual biography, and gives a comprehensive view of the chang- 
ing political scene in which the Blairs played such an outstand- 
ing part. In thus placing the Blairs in their political environ- 
ment, the author has presented a fine picture of national 
political conditions for more than half a century. 

One phase of the period in which the Blairs were promi- 
nent, and which is more or less recognized but not usually well 
understood, is the importance of the border states, and par- 
ticularly Missouri, in the history of the American nation. 
This is something that Dr. Smith fully appreciates, and con- 
sequently, a good part of the work, especially that concerning 
the border troubles, the Civil war, the foreign-born element 
in politics, and the Liberal Republican movement, concerns 
Missouri directly. The close association of the Blairs with 
Benton, Rollins and other prominent Missouri men is ade- 
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(quately treated, and the author shows a thorough knowledge 
of the Missouri sources. The work has an extensive bibliog- 
raphy and a good index. 





The value of Southwest on the Turquoise Trail lies in 
the fact that it collects in one volume the most important 
publications concerning the opening and the early days of 
the Santa Fe Trail. The book forms the second volume of 
the “Overland to the Pacific” series, edited by Archer Butler 
Hulbert, and was published by the Stewart Commission of 
Colorado College and the Denver Public Library in 1933. 

A feature of the volume, which will be welcomed by stu- 
dents of western history, is the first chapter, on “The Van- 
guard of the Pioneers: With Bibliographical Resume 1810- 
1825.” 

The volume includes the Vial diary (1792), the William 
Becknell journals (1821-22), the M. M. Marmaduke journal 
(1824), statements of August Storrs and Richard Graham, 
the survey notes of Joseph C. Brown, George C. Sibley’s 
diary (1825-26), Alphonso Wetmore’s letter of 1831 and diary 
of 1828, Pike’s tour of New Spain (1807), and Armijo’s 
New Mexico-California Diary (1829-30). 

Undoubtedly the book will be of immense value to western 
history students who do not have available earlier editions 
of the works cited. And the able editing of Mr. Hulbert 
adds exceedingly to the importance of the present compila- 
tion. However, there is one point that should be mentioned 
here. Mr. Hulbert occasionally refers to Becknell, the founder 
of the Santa Fe trade, as ‘Thomas Becknell.’”’ This, un- 
fortunately, is an error which was made in 1910 and which 
is not always detected. The name, of course, should be 
William Becknell. 





There has been a real need for a brief but thorough life 
of Mark Twain, such as Stephen Leacock has produced in 
his Mark Twain, published by D. Appleton and Company 
of New York in 1933. For many persons, the definitive 
life by Paine has proved too deep wading, and the more 
recent works, such as those by Van Wyck Brooks, Bernard 
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DeVoto, and others, have been too much concerned with 
establishing certain theories, or grinding axes to particular 
edges, to have a well balanced viewpoint. It is in the light 
of this that Mr. Leacock’s work is all the more appreciated. 

Though his book is obviously synthetic in its use of facts 
from secondary sources, Stephen Leacock has brought to 
his work a discriminating mind and a desire to present a 
clear picture of Mark Twain and his literary products. As 
a humorist himself, his opinions of Mark Twain’s humor 
and works are of more than casual interest. 

In view of Mr. Leacock’s usual and commendable ob- 
jectivity, it is unfortunate that he limited his source material. 
It is evident that he is in no way familiar with the researches, 
particularly those on Mark Twain’s early career in Missouri, 
of M. M. Brashear, C. J. Armstrong and others. Perhaps 
a perusal of these would have led the author to modify his 
statement that Samuel L. Clemens turned into Mark Twain 
on leaving the role of printer to take up life on the Missis- 
sippi (1857-1861). 

Mr. Leacock, without doubt, shows in his work the in- 
fluence of Van Wyck Brooks. Yet he is quick to ridicule 
such traditions as the one that Howells, Twitchell and-Mrs. 
Clemens ‘‘made’’ Mark Twain; he does not, however, dis- 
countenance the story of their repressive censorship. And 
not always is the author in accord with the official biographer, 
Paine. 

The book, in addition to being a good biographical and 
critical work, is valuable for its able analysis of Mark Twain’s 
writings. And, with all its consideration of weighty matters, 
the work is enlivened by occasional passages such as the one 
in which the author characterizes the Jumping Frog as “‘vastly 
admired by those who haven’t read it.’”” Mark Twain is 
a good piece of work, and will be appreciated by almost 
all of those who read it. 





An excellent mirror of what the pioneer west must have 
been is presented vividly in Mike Fink, King of Mississippi 
Keelboatmen by Walter Blair and Franklin J. Meine. (Henry 
Holt and Company, New York, 1933). The lustiness of 
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the raw frontier emits from nearly every page of a book 
crammed with brilliant strokes of local color. 





For Missourians, the principal attraction of Max Savelle’s 
book on George Morgan, Colony Builder, lies in its excellent 
account of the attempt to establish a great American-settled 
colony in Spanish Louisiana within the boundaries of what 
is now Missouri. That this attempt of 1788-1789 left its 
impress on Missouri history is readily apparent in the per- 
petuation of the city of New Madrid, which Morgan named 
and settled. The problems which this colonization attempt 
created in diplomatic relations with Spain, and the signifi- 
cant part played by Morgan in the development of America 
during the latter part of the eighteenth and the first part 
of the nineteenth centuries, are skilfully presented by the 
author. The book was published in 1932 by the Columbia 
University Press. 

An appropriate memorial to the late Francis M. Wilson 
of Platte county is the recent volume by his wife, Ida Cockrill 
Wilson, entitled Selected Writings, Speeches and Addresses 
of Francis M. Wilson. The work was published at Platte 
City in 1933. 

In addition to the works of Senator Wilson in this volume, 
there is an able, interpretative foreword by William Paul 
Pinkerton. Mr. Pinkerton traces briefly the life of Senator 
Wilson and his public career as a State senator, United States 
district attorney, co-receiver for the Kansas City Railways 
Company, and gubernatorial candidate in 1928 and 1932. 
The sudden death of Senator Wilson shortly after winning 
the Democratic primary for governor in 1932, brought to a 
close his outstanding career. The book contains many of 
the tributes paid to the memory of the Platte county native. 





Continuing their publication of the records of Boone 
county, Mrs. E. E. Evans and Mrs. J. Frank Thompson have 
issued Marriage Records of Boone County, Missouri, 1821- 
1870. The work was published at Columbia in mimeograph 
form in 1933. 
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This work contains references to 4278 marriages, and 
without doubt forms a reference work valuable not only 
to local historians, but to those interested in genealogy. The 
volume contains excellent indexes of both men and of women. 
In all, the book contains 117 pages. The Marriage Records 
form the second volume of a series of Boone county records, 
the first being issued in 1932 on Wills and Administrations. 





Much Missouri genealogy will be found in the book 
William Cross of Botetourt Co., Va., and His Descendants, 
1733-1932, by John Newton Cross and Mary Cross Cole. 
It was published by the E. W. Stephens Publishing Company, 
Columbia, Mo., in 1932. 

Besides the data on the Cross family, the book contains 
records of the McCown, Gentry-Blythe, Cain-Robertson, 
Harris-Martin and Conner families of Virginia, Kentucky, 
Illinois, and Missouri. The volume is amply illustrated and 
well indexed. 





Indicative of what can be done in the field of municipal 
research is the 92 page work on The Saint Louis Water Works 
by John C. Pritchard, director of Public Utilities of St. Louis 
(1933). The volume covers, roughly, a century of develop- 
ment in supplying Missouri’s largest city with water. 

The book is a comprehensive account of St. Louis’ water 
system from 1823, when the first plans for a system were 
drawn, to 1923, when bonds were voted for the Missouri river 
plant at Howard Bend. 

The value of the work would have been enhanced if the 
author had given citations for his material. The context 
of the volume, however, shows that he consulted mainly the 
official records of the city government, and a few newspapers. 
The work is a history more on the development of physical 
equipment of the St. Louis water system than on its personnel 
although the names of many men prominent in this phase of 
St. Louis history are mentioned. 





An address on Dr. William Jewell by Judge North Todd 
Gentry of Columbia, delivered in Gano Chapel of William 
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Jewell College on December 6, 1932, has been published in 
booklet form. The address is a careful and interesting 
account of the life of the prominent Boone county pioneer, 
for whom William Jewell College at Liberty was named. 





The diary of Mark S. Davis, ‘“‘By Spring-Wagon to 
Missouri and Kansas,” appears in the Indiana Magizane of 
History for March, 1933. During May 29-June 11, 1868 he 
and his party traversed the state from Hannibal to State Line 
City (in Jasper county) via Boonville. 





“The First Civil Governor of New Mexico Under the 
Stars and Stripes,’ by Paul A. F. Walter, in the New Mexico 
Historical Review of April, 1933, concerns the life of Charles 
Bent, who lived in Missouri for several years. He was a son 
of Silas Bent, who was deputy surveyor of Upper Louisiana, 
territorial judge and auditor and prominent in official life in 
Missouri until his death in 1827. Charles Bent, for a few 
months before his assassination on January 18, 1847, was 
governor of New Mexico. 





“The Purpose of the Lewis and Clark Expedition,” by 
Ralph B. Guinness, appears in the Mississippi Valley His- 
torical Review of June, 1933 





A biographical sketch of Moses Alexander, former gover- 
nor of Idaho, who lived in Chillicothe, Mo., for several years, 
appears in the Thirteenth Biennial Report of the State His- 
torical Society of Idaho, 1931-32. He had been a member of 
the city council in Chillicothe, and following 1887 was mayor 
for two terms. Governor Alexander died in Boise, Idaho, 
January 4, 1932. 





“The Treaties of Portage Des Sioux,” by Robert L. 
Fisher, appears in the Mississippi Valley Historical Review 
of March, 1933. 
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PERSONALS 


JOHN FREDERICK BorRNHOP: Born in Schoenberg, Schles- 
wig-Holstein, Germany, Mar. 22, 1856; died in Wentzville, 
Mo., June 23, 1933. At the age of 18 he came to America 
first living in Iowa, then in St. Louis. In 1881 he located in 
Wentzville, and engaged in the tobacco business. Later he 
became postmaster, a position he held for 29 years. In 
October 1917 he purchased the Wentzville Union, a paper 
which he published until his death. 


WILLIAM ALEXANDER BriGuT: Born in Callaway county, 
Missouri, September 8, 1850; died at his home 3 miles north of 
Columbia, March 4, 1933. During the war, he served in the 
Confederate army under General Sterling Price. Mr. Bright 
moved to Boone county in 1878. He became active in stock 
raising and throughout his life was closely associated with 
agricultural interests. He served for sixteen years as treas- 
urer of the state board of agriculture. 

CHARLES EBEN CurTICE: Born at Wautoma, Wis., 
Jan. 9, 1861; died at Joplin, Mo., June 24, 1933. He moved 
to Missouri with his parents early in life, and at the age of 
ten worked on the Granby Miner, which his father established. 
In 1879 this paper was moved to Neosho and the name changed 
to Miner and Mechanic. During 1884-86 he conducted the 
Pineville Record, which he founded. From 1890 until his 
death he was editor of the Neosho Miner and Mechanic. 

BAXTER P. FULLERTON: Born in Polk county, Mo., 
died in Clayton, Mo., June 25, 1933 at the age of 82. After 
attending McGee and Drury Colleges he held a Presbyterian 
pastorate in Kansas City five or six years, then moved to St. 
Louis. For twenty-five years he was pastor of the old Lucas 
Avenue Cumberland Presbyterian Church. Dr. Fullerton 
was instrumental in bringing about the merger of the Presby- 
terian and Cumberland Presbyterian groups. He then be- 
came secretary of the Presbyterian Board of Home Missions, 
a post he held until his retirement in 1927. 

WILLIAM TuCKER Gay: Born in Devonshire, England, 
Dec. 24, 1847; died in Ironton, Mo., June 1, 1933. When 
he was three years old his parents brought him to the United 
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States, and settled in Ohio. In 1860 they moved to St. 
Francois county, Mo. Before the Civil war he located in 
Ironton, later joining the Union army. After the war he 
engaged in the manufacturing business, then in 1897 en- 
tered the mercantile field. In 1895 he was representative 
from Iron county in the 38th General Assembly. 

JosEPpH WILLIAM HANKINS: Born in Everton, Mo., 
Jan. 27, 1879; died in Everton, Mo., May 25, 1933. He 
attended William Jewell College. In 1915 he was representa- 
tive from Dade county in the 48th General Assembly. He 
was postmaster at Everton at the time of his death. 

CLARENCE O. Houston: Born in Chariton county, Mo., 
Apr. 6, 1854; died near Prairie Hill, Mo., June 9, 1933. He 
was educated in the Kirksville Normal School, and in 1906 was 
appointed county assessor of Chariton county. He was also 
one of the founders and a supporter of the old Prairie Hill 
Academy. He served Chariton county as representative in 
the 49th to 52d Assemblies, serving from 1916 until 1924. 
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MISSOURI HISTORY NOT FOUND IN 
TEXTBOOKS 


NASH EXPERIMENTS WITH ICE LENS 


From a letter written in Boone county, Missouri, Feb. 21, 1829, by I. P. 

Nash, and printed in the Fayette, Missouri Intelligencer Mar. 

20, 1829. 

Some time since, say twenty years, I supposed that ice could be formed 
so as to concentrate the rays from the sun and produce fire, and on the 23d 
day of December, 1822, I tried the experiment, which succeeded to my 
expectation. 

I took a piece of transparent ice, trimmed it round, then shaved down 
the edge until it was regularly swelled in the centre on both sides, and 
dressed it down on each side at the edge as near the centre of its thickness as 
I could conveniently. I then polished it with my fingers, and applied it 
in the sunshine, and it soon set on fire the combustible by which I fixed the 
concentrated rays, and thus demonstrated that a convex lens, made of ice, 
was equal to one made of glass, for the purpose of catching fire. I think 
it an obligation I am under to society, to publish this discovery, as it may 
save some honest man from freezing to death. The above discovery origi- 
nated with me, but it may be known to others also. 


CITY OF ATHENS, MISSOURI, PROPOSED IN 1789 


From the St. Louis Missouri Gazette and Public Advertiser, November 6, 

1818. 

St. Charles, October, 1818. 
Mr. Editor, 

In sending you, for re-publication, the following, extracted from 
Carey’s ‘‘American Museum,” from March, 1789, I am confident that in 
the present town-making age, it will be read by your subscribers with 
peculiar avidity, as a beautiful specimen of Spanish literature, and as a 
proof of the importance given to this section of our country by its former 
proprietors. Yours, &c. Philo Cuspes. 

(Translated from the Spanish by Don Henrico Ignatius Ferdinando 
Cuspes.) 

This city (the new city of Athens) is intended to be laid out at the 
confluence of those two majestic rivers, the Mississippi and Missouri, 
between the 38th and 39th degrees of N. Lat. on perhaps the most desirable 
spot in the known world. Scarcely any place, indeed, can boast of such 
numerous favors conferred on it by the liberal hand of nature—a climate 
equal to that of Montpelier itself—a soil where almost everything grows 
spontaneously, and in its fertility, the curse inflicted on Adam, “‘thou shalt 
eat thy bread with the sweat of thy brow” is almost forgotten. On one 
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hand comes down with swelling pride, the chrystal current of the Missis- 
sippi, bearing in its bounteous bosom an infinite variety of the finny 
race, in the greatest abundance, to please the pampered palate of the epicure, 
or supply the frugal table of the industrious citizen. On the other, the 
rapid torrent of the Missouri rolls along with course impetuous, lashing its 
flowery margin with its surge, and bearing on its foaming surface vast 
quantities of the most excellent peltry, furs of all kinds, superior to any 
that Russia ever furnished, which will one day bring more wealth into the 
coffers of the merchant than the mines of Peru or Mexico to the Spanish 
monarch. The face of the country is covered with the most useful kinds 
of trees, shrubs, plants, and vegetables; corn, wine and oil are on its hills, 
and milk and honey in its vallies. 

On a rising ground, about a mile to the N. W. of the city, out of the 
middle of a beautiful grove of cypress, issues a spring whose water produces, 
when evaporated, an immensity of salt, equal in quality, to any ever 
made. Fresh water in abundance from an adjoining eminence can be con- 
veyed into the city. Stone coal and other fuel is as easily attainable. 
Mines of lead, iron and copper, and quarries of excellent free stone and 
marble are met in the course of ten miles on the western bank of the Mis- 
souri, and can be conveyed in one hour to the heart of the city. 

The point of land, extending beyond the river, is superlatively beauti- 
ful; courts the fostering hand of improvement, and promises to excel the 
elegance and taste the boasted gardens of the great Seramis. At the very 
point will be erected a building denominated Fort Solon after the great 
Athenian law giver; not for the defence of Athens (its rivers, and the 
harmony subsisting between his most Catholic majesty and the surrounding 
tribes of friendly Indians, being a sufficient bulwark) but for the retirement 
of the governor from the busy scenes of public employment. 

The rapidity of the Missouri appears at the junction, at the point off 
Fort Solon, to spurn at the gentle current of its sister river, and force it to 
the opposite bank; the water of the Mississippi is rendered apparently 
stagnant for a considerable distance above the town, by which trader boats, 
of all dimensions, can lie along the wharves without any danger from the 
current, to be loaded with the varied produce of the western world, ready 
to be wafted through the free tide of the Mississippi's stream to the most 
distant ports...... Through the beneficent disposition of the Spanish 
monarch every religious sect will there find refuge, protection and every 
encouragement; under his auspices, the arts will flourish as in Athens of 
old; large premiums to every operator in the various branches of mechanics 
will be given, nor will the useful hand of the husbandman be without its 
reward, as the farmer will be accommodated with a sufficiency of land at a 
proper distance. 

A certain portion of the city will be adapted for religious and other 
public uses, and a part reserved for the particular disposal of the governor; 
the remainder will be given to settlers, a town lot and five acres without the 
city to every master of a family, and stone, timber, lime & other building 
materials furnished at the public expense. The advantage of settling early 
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is in this instance obvious as the first applicant has first choice and though 
every foot is desirable yet undoubtedly some must have the pre-eminence. 

N. B. It is apprehended that printed proposals will be dispersed 
through the country early in the spring, and a time for commencing the 
operations appointed. The arrival of the governor from Old Spain is all 
that is now necessary. 


GEOLOGICAL HISTORY OF MISSOURI RIVER 
From the Kansas City Star, June 9, 1933. 


Army engineers, who never tell much of anything unless pushed, have 
some geologically authenticated information about the Missouri river that 
will be hooted at by men who have spent their lives on and along the banks 
of the stream. 

First, the Missouri formerly flowed into the Hudson Bay. 

Second, the “Big Muddy” isn’t muddy at all. 

Third, the true river between Kansas City and the Mississippi is the 
Kaw. 

Fourth, the Missouri, from a point in North Dakota to Kansas City, 
probably is the ‘‘newest” river in the United States. 

According to an impressive array of geological findings in the office of 
the army engineers, who are remaking the Missouri, a glacier that pushed 
down across the present Canadian line into North Dakota dammed up the 
Missouri, forced it to find a new channel and it turned south, ripping and 
tearing through hills and valleys until it finally emptied itself into the 
ancient Kaw where Kansas City now stands. 

The Red river, which still flows north into lakes that connect with 
Hudson Bay, was the original bed of the Missouri, say the engineers. One 
of its arms today reaches within a few miles of the Missouri and a glacial 
deposit is all that separates them. For years, persons interested in Devil's 
Lake, in North Dakota, have been urging the federal government to cut 
through the deposit and divert the Missouri to the lake. If that were done, 
the Missouri would be returning in a measure to its original channel and a 
part of its waters again would flow into the Hudson Bay. 

As the engineers piece out the story from geological formations, when 
the glacier first dammed up the Missouri the stream broke across into the 
James river, which now is one of its tributaries. But the glacier moved on 
south and eventually that cut-off was closed. Then the Missouri, hard put 
for an outlet for its steady flow, started out across the country in a general 
southerly direction. Farther south it caxght up with the James river 
again, but it was so much more of a stream than the James that the latter 
lost its identity. Together, they rushed headlong until they plunged into 
the valley the Kaw river had made for itself......... 

Probably the first white man to pole a skiff up the Missouri dubbed 
it the “Big Muddy”. Where it debouches into the Mississippi it leaves 
its yellow mark. The Mississippi is an entirely different stream south of 
the mouth of the Missouri from the stream to the north. It takes on the 
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characteristics of the Missouri and there are many who have contended 
that the Mississippi from St. Louis south should have been considered as 
the Missouri. 

And now the engineers say the Missouri is not muddy. It isn’t soil 
the stream carries, but volcanic ash from the Yellowstone region. That is 
an entirely different form of silt from that picked up by the Missouri from 
cultivated farm areas. There is an excellent illustration at the point where 
the Platte river, in Missouri, flows into the major stream. The Platte 
carries a burden of black soil and where it joins the Missouri there is a 
clean-cut mark between the light yellow and the black water for miles. 
Eventually the yellow triumphs and the Platte’s color is absorbed, as are 
all of the colors poured into the Missouri by its tributaries. Even the 
Mississippi takes on an ochre hue south of the Missouri’s mouth. 

It is that volcanic ash picked up by the Missouri in the far reaches of 
Montana that has had a major part in the building of the Mississippi delta 
in the Gulf of Mexico, gradually making of New Orleans an inland city. 
Probably the gulf extended far up the Mississippi Valley centuries ago, 
but the silt dropped by the river slowly has pushed land out into the gulf. 

Army engineers have a simple little experiment that demonstrates 
how the delta has been built. They tie a cord around the neck of a bottle 
and let it down into the Missouri's current and draw it up full. Then they 
pour into the bottle an amount of salt comparable to the percentage in 
sea water. Immediately the volcanic ash is precipitated. The ash or silt 
drops to the bottom and the water clears. The silt forms a semisolid on 
the bottom of the bottle. The silt from farms—mud—remains in solution 
for hours and even when precipitated merely becomes “soupy.” 

When the Missouri river water, borne by the Mississippi, meets up 
with the salt water of the Gulf of Mexico the volcanic ash immediately 
drops to the bottom. That process goes on day and night, year after year, 
and gradually new land emerges from the gulf and the Mississippi's mouth 
is pushed out into the salt water. It is just possible, engineers say, that 
most of the Mississippi Valley was built up in that manner. 

There has been a great deal written about the sudden turning of the 
Missouri to the east where it meets the Kaw, after having followed a 
southeastern route for thousands of miles. If the engineers are correct 
in their findings the Missouri had little to say about its quick turning. It 
was an orphan stream, homeless, looking for a place to lie. It finally found 
the bed of the old Kaw and appropriated it; therefore, it turned east to the 
Mississippi and the ‘“‘majestic bend” speakers and writers have referred to 
merely was the result of following the line of least resistance. 


WESTON IN 1839 


Reprinted from the Liberty, Far West, by the St. Louis, Missouri Argus, 
May 24, 1839. 


The proprietors are prepared to dispose of lots in Weston to persons 
who may desire situations in a growing town in the most fertile and beautiful 
region of the western country. 
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Weston is situated on the Missouri river in the county of Platte, four 
miles above Fort Leavenworth, eight miles west of the falls of Platte, and 
thirty-three miles west of Liberty, in Clay county, and from its relative 
position with regard to the country around it, must become the principal 
business point in the Platte country. 

It is worthy of remark, that although one year ago Weston was almost 
entirely unknown, there are now three stores, mechanics of trades in the 
place, and an excellent steam saw mill in operation, which can afford every 
facility for building materials to persons who may wish to avail them- 
selves of it. 

The landing at Weston is permanent, being a rocky shore. 

Lots are sold at pivate sale on the premises only. All who desire a 
situation on the Missouri river at a permanent point, in a healthy country, 
unequalled for the fertility of its soil, fine timber and water, are invited to 
visit the town of Weston. Letters addressed to the proprietors of Weston 
requiring further information wil! be attended to. 


STAGE STOP ON BUTTERFIELD ROUTE 
From the Crane Chronicle, September 29, 1932. 


Local interest is aroused in the news that Fayetteville, Ark., has 
recently marked the route of the old Butterfield Overland Mail route 
through that city, and the fact that on October 8th the city will observe 
the 75th anniversary of the first trip from New York to San Francisco. 

The Butterfield Mail traversed a section of the old stage line which 
operated over the old Wire Road from Rolla to Fayetteville, Arkansas, 
perhaps joining that road at Springfield, inasmuch as the Butterfield Mail 
came from rail’s end at Tipton, while the Rolla state traversed a route in 
another direction, the rail’s end on the Frisco railroad then being at Rolla, 
and which was later completed into Springfield, doing away with the stage 
line which had done much to establish civilization in a large section of the 
state. 

One of the important stops on the Butterfield Mail route as well as 
on the stage line operated from Rolla, was at the McCullah Stand, north 
of this city, where the large home of Fred McCord now stands. The stage 
stop was erected by Wesley McCullah, grandfather of C. E. McCullah, 
owner of the Portland Hotel, who with the help of his family operated it 
until the time of his death a few days before the battle of Wilson Creek, 
when Mr. McCullah was killed in his orchard back of the house, as he 
attempted to escape from a band of guerillas who had learned of his being 
at home on a furlough from the Union army. 

Mr. McCullah built the family home and stage station about the year 
1846, according to his grandson, and operated it himself until he entered 
the army during the Civil war, leaving the business in the hands of his 
family while he served his country. 

The stage line from Rolla, established long before the war, became the 
line on which the federal government strung a line of telegraph wire which 
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was used for military purposes from a date early in the war until its close. 
The road took its name from the fact that the wire traversed it, and sec- 
tions of the road are still known as the old Wire Road, even land titles now 
having in their description metes and bounds along the old road. 

From the McCullah station the road ran through what was known for 
many years as the old Burk place, and across through what is now known 
as the Pink Ellis farm, crossing Crane Creek at the ford now used by Mr. 
Ellis, and continuing up Little Crane creek valley in the direction of 
Cassville and Butterfield. It is believed by Mr. McCullah that the line to 
Fayetteville left Barry county south and west of Cassville and going 
through what is now McDonald county left the state at Southwest City, 
turning south there to go on toward Fayetteville. 

The stage line through this county was discontinued about 1872, Mr. 
McCullah believes, upon the completion of the Frisco railroad into Spring- 
field, from rail’s end at Rolla. 

Several years after Mr. McCullah’s death the old stage house burned 
down, and later the farm came into the possession of Dr. McCord, who built 
the present large house on the McCord farm. 


COLUMBIA HAD KINDERGARTEN IN 1878 
From the Columbia, Missouri Statesman, Jan. 11, 1878. 


We have at last realized the wish of years in the establishment of a 
kindergarten school in Columbia. The enterprise of Prof. Rider, the grace- 
ful management of Miss Kennan and the encouragement of appreciative 
parents have made it an assured success, and henceforth the kindergarten 
is to be a feature of Columbia schools. And yet for its best interests it is 
necessary that it be more generally and fully understood on what principles 
the kindergarten is based and just what is the end to be attained. 

Intelligent and public spirited citizens of the town, possibly even 
patrons of the school, are unable to give the philosophy of the system, in- 
deed do not know there is any philosophy in it, but rather suppose it an 
arrangement by which mothers devoted to society or with too many 
children, get rid of the care of their offspring for so many hours a day; or 
at best that the kindergarten is but a means of teaching children all sorts 
of fancy work, together with plays and amusements, thus keeping them out 
of mischief and making childhood as happy as possible. If the kinder- 
garten were but this it would be much, but he who sees no more in it simply 
fails to understand and does not appreciate Froebel’s system at all. 

Yet there are about it no intricacies hard to be comprehended, for 
to be thoroughly understood it needs only to be set forth as a system of 
education for children based on the principle that play is the child’s work, 
and for its plays to be properly directed is just as essential as for actual 
study, the work of maturer years, to be properly directed, and that play 
thus directed is the natural order of training for children, and the first 
means of developing mind and moulding character—a means which will 
probably do more toward determining the bent of intellect and the drift of 
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the life than all the discipline and the curriculum of all the schools that the 
child, as 4 student, will ever go through. 


SOME NOTED MISSOURIANS 
An editorial in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, July 10, 1933. 


Missouri’s contributions to America’s making have been many. The 
lives of a whole host of her sons, native and adopted, are chronicled in the 
new volume of the Dictionary of American Biography, which includes only 
the brief span from Larned to McCracken. Among those whose names fall 
in this section of the alphabet are: Charles Larpenteur, who worked on the 
St. Louis water front a century ago and later built forts along the frontier; 
Peter Larsen, Norwegian leader in St. Louis before secession; John Hiram 
Lathrop, first and fifth president of the University of Missouri; William G. 
Lee, Sedalia brakeman who was president of the Brotherhood of Railway 
Trainmen for 20 years; Frederick William Lehmann, distinguished lawyer; 
Alfred Henry Lewis, author of Wolfville stories, who forsook the law while 
living in Kansas City; Meriwether Lewis, the explorer, and Lewis Fields 
Linn, Ste. Genevieve physician who went to the Senate in Jackson’s time 
and wrote the famous Oregon bill of 1843. 

Still others are: Manuel Lisa, Pierre Chouteau’s partner in the fur 
trade; Alcander Longley, St. Louis social reformer and founder of com- 
munistic societies; Elijah P. Lovejoy, anti-slavery editor and martyr; 
John B. C. Lucas, eccentric pioneer jurist; Noah Ludlow, trail blazer for 
the frontier theater; Harris Merton Lyon, contributor to Reedy's Mirror 
and little-known author of “some of the best short stories ever written 
by an American”; and William Pope McArthur, native of Ste. Genevieve 
who made the first official survey of the Pacific coast. They are not all 
Bentons and Mark Twains, but their varied careers go to make Missouri’s 
gallery as interesting as any state’s. 
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